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The writer is critical of our system of party government 


Is John Locke Running 
lreland ? 


JEROME TONER, O.P. 


HOUGH our Constitution con- 
‘eae the most admirable expres- 
sion of Christian political 
principle, our system of party 
government can be traced to the 
political philosophy of John Locke. 
It is of interest to note that 
Grattan’s parliament—the only inde- 
pendent parliament of all Ireland in 
modern times—was more completely 
under the influence of Locke than 
perhaps the British Parliament. 
This parliament was largely 
formed of ex-alumni of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where from 1750- 
1800 Locke’s Civil Government had 
to be read by all senior sophisters. 
As an example of a present-day 
parliament completely under the in- 


fluence of John Locke’s political 
philosophy, there is none clearer than 
the Stormont Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. 


FFrom the Revolution of 1688 on, 
England was governed by the 
political thought ‘of Locke. 

As Christopher Dawson writes: 
“According to John Locke, the 
prime duty of a Government is not 
to defend the Christian Faith but to 
secure the rights of property, ‘for 
the sake of which man entered into 
society ’. 

“Thus, as Lord Acton says, the 
English revolution substituted for 
the divine right of kings the divine 
right of freeholders. For two cen- 


Condensed from Rural Ireland (Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds, Ltd. 8/6) 
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turies and more, England was to be 
the paradise of the man of property.” 


AFTER the ‘so-called franchise re- 

forms, which extended the vote to 
all adults, this may not be so true. 
But instead that “ party-system ” 
came into vogue of which Hilaire 
Belloc and Cecil Chesterton have 
said such true but bitter things. 
Here is the essence of their criticism: 

“Since every man cannot, under 
modern conditions, vote on every 
question, it is thought that a number 
of men might combine to send a 
man to vote in their name. Men so 
elected may then meet and vote, and 
their decision, if they are faithful 
representatives of the people, may be 
taken as the decision of the people. 
Under no circumstances would such 
a system work perfectly. But that it 
may work tolerably, it is essential 
that the representatives should repre- 
sent; for this three things are 
necessary. 

“Firstly, there must be absolute 
freedom in the selection of repre- 
sentatives, secondly, the representa- 
tives must be strictly responsible to 
their constituents and to no one else; 
thirdly the representatives must de- 
liberate in perfect freedom, and 
especially must be absolutely inde- 
pendent of the executive. 

“It must be obvious to every- 
one that these conditions do not pre- 
vail in England today. Instead of the 
executive being controlled by the 
representative assembly, it controls 
it. Instead of the demands of the 
people being expressed for them by 
their representatives, the matters 
discussed by the representatives are 
settled, not by the peopie, not even 
by themselves, but by the ‘ ministry’ 
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—the very body which it is the busi- 
ness of the assembly to check and 
control.” 

This system of parties was 
adopted by the Irish Dail. 


PRacTICALLy speaking, the ill effects 

of Locke’s doctrine in our system 
of government in Ireland, i.e., the 
effects which are immediately per- 
ceptibie, can be summed up as an 
overcentralisation of authority—that 
totalitarianism of Locke’s democracy 
which has reached its zenith in 
England. 

As Fr. Aegidius Doolan put it: 
“ The danger for us in Ireland seems 
to be that this same doctrine of the 
omnipotence of Parliament may be 
tacitly and unthinkingly accepted.” 

In Ireland free government was so 
hard-won that we are tempted to 
over-appreciate its services. The 
common sayings: “ Why doesn’t the 
Government do something about 
it?” and “what is the Government 
doing for you?” represent a not un- 
common point of view among the 
people. 


s Sir Horace Plunkett wrote: 

“Among the huniours of the 
Home Rule struggle, the story was 
current in England that a peasant in 
Connemara ceased planting his pota- 
toes when the news of the introduc- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill in 1886 
seemed to bring the millennium into 
the region of practical politics. 

“Even to those who are familiar 
with our history, the faith of the 
Irish people in the potentialities of 
government, which this little tale 
illustrates by caricature, will give 
cause for reflection of another and 
more serious kind. 
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IS JOHN LOCKE RUNNING IRELAND? 7 


“The moral to be drawn by Irish 
politicians is that we in Ireland have 
yet to free ourselves from one of 
the worst legacies of past misgovern- 
ment: the belief that any legislation 
can provide an escape from the physi- 
cal and mental toil imposed through 
our first parents upon all nations for 
all time.” 


L™™ De ROiste, writing forty years 

after, says much the same thing 
of the newer and freer Ireland: 
“Our State may be termed a bureau- 
cratic one, not democratic, despite 
universal suffrage and the’ abolition 
of class privileges. It is an interest- 
ing and somewhat curious develop- 
ment, universal however in modern 
times. 

“Perhaps the cause in Ireland is 
this: we blamed all our ills on alien 
government: we believed that an 


Irish Government, or a change of 
political system, would cure them all. 
Hence, since 1922, on all sides 
people have been calling upon the 
government to do this, that and the 
other thing; nothing is to be done 
voluntarily, everything is to be done 
by compulsion, government regula- 
tion. 

“The result—a lack of civic re- 
sponsibility, no appreciation of the 
duties of citizenship, no self-reliance, 
cynicism and cynical criticism ram- 


t. 

“The first movement that has 
arisen against this mentality is that 
of Muintir na Tire. From it there is 
a hope of recalling our people to a 
sense of individual responsibility 
within the community, of recalling 
them to a realisation of civic virtues, 
which are a part of our Christian 
heritage.” 


& 


Bride and Prejudice 


iE only mistake I have never made in my life is to 
attempt to understand women, But I do know that if 





you yearn for fame in any field of endeavour which lives, 
or dies, by the cash customer, you must appeal to the 
stronger sex. 

At present, they crown with laurel leaves mixed-up, 
brooding young men with tortured eyes, delicate features, 
no manners, and no mothers. Women make stars. Men do 
not. Men still prefer uncomplicated Marilyn Monroes, who, 
having nothing to hide, make no attempt to hide it. 

Women rarely marry beautiful young men with lonely 
souls, They reserve such for their dream hours off duty, 
and marry square men, with business brains and faces 
hewn out of the living rock. But they spend their money 


on dreams, 
—COoLLie Knox in the Daily Mail. 


“TTow can a woman keep her husband from laughing at 
a new hat?” asks a correspondent, 
Show him the bill first, 








¥ next-door neighbour is half 
M: countryman. We live on the 

outskirts of Dublin and he 
comes of small farmer stock. We’l 
call him Seamus. 

The other day Seamus had some 
hard things to say against the 
“cruelty people”. The “ cruelty 
people” are officials and semi- 
officials of organisations founded to 
prevent cruelty to animals. 


EAMUS is one of the most gentle 

people you’d meet anywhere. And 
he is enough of a farmer, too, to 
know that cruelty to animals is bad 
farming. His main point is that the 
“cruelty people” are cruel to 
farmers. 

“The other day I was down at the 
market and had a lamb in my arms. 
Up comes one of the ‘cruelty men’ 
and says: ‘Let down that lamb and 
drive it.’ 

“*Tji do nothing of the sort,’ 
says I. 

“*Put down that lamb and drive 
it before you,’ says the cruelty man, 
‘or Till have you prosecuted.’ 

“* But,’ says I, ‘it would be mad- 
ness to do a thing like that. It will 
run under the feet of the cattle there 
and destroy itself, and I'll endanger 
myself running after it.’ 

“*Drive that lamb, says the 
cruelty man. Well, I didn’t want to 
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“ Sure, any cattleman knows that if you’re cruel to cows 
the milk production drops, so it’s the last thing he’d do” 


Cattle and the Cruelty Man 


REX MacGALL 


get a month or a heavy fine,” con- 
tinued Seamus, “so I dropped the 
lamb. Later, it had to be destroyed.” 


SvRELY, I argued, no Justice would 

give Seamus a month or a heavy 
fine for refusing to drive that lamb 
before him in a crowded market? 
But, according to Seamus, the 
“cruelty man’s” word is nearly 
always taken. 

“But that isn’t all,” continued 
Seamus. “ Another day I brought a 
lorry-load of sheep to the Dublin 
market. Some of them had been 
sheared. A cruelty man comes up 
and says: ‘ You can’t do that.’ 

“* What?’ says I. 

“* You can’t carry pigs and sheep 
together,’ says the cruelty man. 

“*“There are no pigs in that 
creel,’ says I. ‘Come on over and 
see for yourself.” Over he comes and 
takes a gawk at the sheep. ‘ Well, he 
says, ‘they’re too crowded. There’s 
too many in that creel.’ 

“* Indeed and there isn’t,’ says I. 
‘ That creel is built to take far more 
than I’ve loaded.’ But it was no use. 
He was mad that he had made a 
mistake in the first place and set on 
being contrary. I had to unload.” 


[™ was no use trying to convince 

Seamus that he should take a 
stand on a principle and fight for 
his rights, up to the High Court, if 


Condensed from the Irish Farmers’ Fournal 
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CATTLE AND THE CRUELTY MAN 9 


mecessary. The organisation is 
stronger than the little man on his 
own. He would lose a few days’ pay 
from his job, going to court. And, 
if he lost, it might do him harm in 
his job. Then there is the expense of 
going to law. 


Bvt there is something more 

serious to come. According to my 
neighbour, you may be perfectly in 
the right but they destroy the 
evidence. 

“A few years ago,” he told me, 
“I was working a horse on a job 
and a complaint was made against 
me. The ‘cruelty man’ brought 
along a vet., who took a look at the 
horse and said it was unfit for work 
and must be destroyed. An action 
was taken against me. 

“The vet. gave evidence. I 
couldn’t attend the court, but sent 
someone to represent me. On the 
evening paper that night there was a 
headline about me being nearly sent 
to jail. I was fined £12 and costs, 
and the vet’s expenses. There was a 
court order that the horse be 
destroyed. That’s what I mean by 
destroying the evidence. 

“Well, I got another vet. on the 
job at once. He examined the horse 
and told me what tc do. No need to 
destroy the horse, he said, and there 
wasn’t. It gave me many a good 
year’s work afterwards. 

“TIT wrote to the Minister for 
Justice, giving my side of the story 
and my vet’s certificate. I got a reply 
a few days later. The Minister 
quashed the fine and the order to 
destroy the animal, but said I would 
have to pay the other vet’s fees of 
two guineas. There’s justice for 
you.” 


‘Ts fanatical and stupid idea of 
what constitutes cruelty to ani- 
mals, believes Seamus, is civilisation 
gone to seed. The animal is more im- 
portant than the man. And, he says, 
the peculiar attitude of mind is not 
confined to the official or semi- 
official) “cruelty men”, either. 

“The ordinary man or woman in 
the town or city street is as bad,” he 
says. “Recently I was bringing a 
lorry load of heifers to market when 
I got a puncture on the rear double 
tyres on the right side; on both of 
them, mind you. Naturally, the lorry 
was heeling to the right, and 
the cattle moved over and made it 
worse. 

“ Anyway, I pulled up with the 
idea of changing the tyres to dis- 
tribute the weight evenly, until I 
could get the punctures fixed. And 
as I was getting out of the cab up 
comes a man to protest that the 
cattle were on top of each other and 
that I should unload them. 

“*Tll unload them,’ says I, ‘if you 
and somebody else will look after 
them while I get the wheels 
changed.’ But he wouldn’t have any 
of it. I was being cruel to the 
animals and should unload them. 
Their suffering was terrible, he said. 
‘ And,’ says I, ‘don’t you think it 
would be cruel to me to have to un- 
load them just now? Listen to me,’ 
says I, ‘do you think I did this on 
purpose? I’m after having two punc- 
tures and I’ve stopped to change the 
wheels.’ I wasted a half-hour trying 
to talk sense into that man. 

“But that wasn’t the worst of it, 
either. A few nights ago I took a 
lorry load of milch cows to the north 
county Dublin to oblige a friend of 
the brother. 
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“TI got as far as Harold’s Cross 
bridge and, blast it, the lights came 
against me, so I had to stop on the 
steep incline. Naturally, the cows 
came together and one of them fell 
and its legs stuck outside the creel. 
“Up comes a man to shout about 
cruelty, and a crowd gathered as 
usual, and started shouting against 
the cruelty of the farmers. No use 
trying to explain to him or them 
that it wasn’t my fault. So I had 
to unload the cattle in a nearby dairy 
yard, then load up a few of them 
under this character’s instructions, or 
they’d have had a Garda on the spot 
and I’d have been up in court. 
“Well, I got half the cows to the 
place in the north county Dublin 
and then had trouble with the lights. 
By the time I’d fixed them and got 
back to the dairy yard, the man in 
charge had gone home and nobody 
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knew where he lived. That meant a 
double journey, because a misguided 
city man thought he was being 
gentle. 

“ Sure,*any cattleman knows that 
if you’re cruel to cows the milk pro- 
duction drops, so it’s the last thing 
he’d do. But the city men know 
more than you, and the Gardai and 
the Justices will always put you in 
the wrong.” 

It’s in the cities, particularly in 
Dublin, that the abuse is at its worst. 
For most townsmen are in close con- 
tact with the farmers and have a 
more sensible approach to the 
problem. 

If these abuses are as widespread 
as Seamus makes them out to be, 
the “cruelty people” should be 
opposed, and energetically. Heaven 
knows, there are enough cranks in 
the country as it is. 





She is Far from the Land! 


ARMER Murpuy had been to the fair and was about to 


drive home again. 


“Let’s see now,” he said thoughtfully, looking over the 
parcels in the trap. “ I’ve got my sack of meal and my new 
fork and my roll of wire. That’s about the lot.” 

He drove off at a canter, but once or twice he looked 
round and scratched his head. “ Yes, that’s the lot,” he 
said uneasily. “Can’t think of anything else.” 

At last he drew rein at his own door, where his daughter 
stared in astonishment. “ Eh, father,” she exclaimed, “ what 
have you done with mother?” 


“[D give a hundred pounds to know where I’m going to 


die.” 


“Why do you want to know that? You'd be no better for 


knowing.” 


“ Wouldn't I! If I knew where it was, I’d never go near 


the place.” 
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A wrong career is often chosen through lack of information 
which could readily be made available 


What Shall We Put Them At? 


HIS is the time of the year when 
parents worry about their chil- 
dren’s careers. And quite sud- 
denly they realise how helpless and 
uninformed they are and how scanty 
are the sources of information and 
guidance to which they may turn. 
Their boys or girls may have 
done the Intermediate Certificate, or 
the Leaving, and the question is 
what to put them at now. They know 
in a general sort of way that the pro- 
fessions are overcrowded, some more 
than others. They know that there is 
security and certainty in the Civil 
Service but that the competition is 
extremely keen. There are the skilled 
trades and crafts; but in most of 
these the doors are closed and new 
entrants are admitted only if they 
come from certain privileged classes. 
There may be a farm in the family 
and somebody suggests that it would 
be a good thing if one of the boys 
did a degree in agriculture. But 
somebody else reminds the father 
that most boys who do this are re- 
luctant to come back to the land and 
almost invariably take up teaching. 


‘THE youth who does medicine can 

count on making at least a 
moderate living; but the course is 
long and hard and the examinations 
growing ever more difficult; and, in 
any case, he may have to emigrate 
for a few years and may never come 
back. 


There are courses in commerce, but 
nobody can say that they will lead to 
a career in commerce. There are 
openings for auditors and accoun- 
tants, for mechanical and electrical 
engineers, for quantity surveyors and 
masseurs and hospital almoners and 
countless other occupations; but the 
bewildered parent does not know 
what the prospects are in regard to 
any of these, or how long the course 
of training or apprenticeship, or the 
cost. 

Is it fair that parents should be 
left to grope about and play a game 
of hit or miss with their children’s 
future? In England, the Government 
issues instructive pamphlets dealing 
with many careers and occupations. 
Nothing like that is done here. 

The Department of Education, 
having rigidly prescribed everything 
a boy or girl must do at school, has 
no longer any interest after that. In- 
deed, the boy or girl who takes up 
medicine, for instance, very often 
does not realise until it is too late 
that he should have done chemistry 
or physics in his Leaving Certificate 
course and it would be an immense 
advantage to him; but the Depart- 
ment did not bother about that. 


universities know what is the 
outlook for those doing a degree 

in any faculty. But they will not 
make their information available to 
the public. It should be a simple 


Reprinted from a leading article in the Sunday Independent 
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matter to issue leaflets by reference 
to which a boy’s father would ascer- 
tain at once whether dentistry is 
overcrowded, how long the course is, 
how much it is likely to cost in fees, 
lodgings and so forth; and so with 
every other profession. 

It may be answered that the parent 
can poke out much of this informa- 


with 
reasonable particulars in each case. 


or the Leaving Certificate, 


QE could go on citing instances 

of what might and should be done 
and is not done. The result is that a 
wrong career is often chosen; or a 
boy does not learn until it is too late 
that he might have chosen something 
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tion if he studies a 500-page univer- much more suitable. . 
sity calendar. That is not good There are misfits here, there and 
enough. everywhere; and the queue of emi- - 
Anybody who cares can get the grants grows longer. h 
syllabus and conditions for any par- In a society which has taken edu- 
ticular Civil Service examination. cation completely out of the parents’ “ 
Again, that is not enough. Surely it hands—presumably on the ground | 
would be easy for the Civil Service that parents are not fit to decide “ 
Commission to issue an instructive these matters—the State and the br 
pamphlet showing what examinations other bodies concerned should at ps 
are suitable for those who have just least try to help them at the crucial ™ 
completed the Intermediate course stage. No such help is available. y 
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Seeing the Light fe 
PotLowine the first atomic explosion in New Mexico, Ks 
observers were discussing what had gone through their J 
minds when the Big Flash came. Dr. J. Robert Oppen- S 
heimer revealed that he had thought of the line: “I have 
become Death, Destroyer of Worlds.” to 
An even more pessimistic observer admitted: “I thought sol 
to myself: ‘ This is the kind of a flash the last man will see as 
in that last fraction of a second before the world ends.’” ho 
William L. Laurence, the science reporter, said quietly 
that he thought: “ This is the kind of a flash that was seen oni 
on that morning when the Lord said, ‘Let there be int 
Se ches 
ser 
WHEN her small daughter was busy with a book, her hoi 
mother asked : “ What are you reading about, dear?” org 
“1 don’t know, mother,” replied the child. of | 
“ But you were reading aloud.” P 


“Yes, but I wasn’t listening.” 
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An English writer surveys the “ Ascendancy” in Ireland 
today 


The Symbol of the Five Sisters 


ITHELL COLQUHOUN 


‘HE household consisted of five 
‘T ageing sisters. Four were un- 

married; the remaining one, a 
widow, had her younger son with 
her. 

The father used to live in great 
style, keeping up a huge country- 
place and entertaining lavishly; but he 
was ashamed to admit, if approached 
by a suitor, that he could provide 
each daughter with only {£100 a 
year. 

He would accordingly dismiss with 
abuse any eligible swain, and so 
tyrannised over the girls that they 
trembled even to meet him on the 
meanwhile continuing to 
live far beyond his means. 

Only the youngest daughter mar- 
ried, and that was after his death 
when the place had to be sold. 


staircase, 


Simi holding to a traditional way of 

life which they had not the money 
to support, they pooled their re- 
sources and courageously maintained 
a semblance of it by running a guest- 
house. 

The sisters all talked loudly and at 
once, no one listening, each of them 
intent on expressing her own reac- 
tions. Except the eldest, who was a 
semi-invalid, all worked hard in 
house and garden, but without any 
organisation and so with some waste 
of effort. 


There was much bickering, but 
the animal unity of the clan re- 
mained unbroken beneath superficial 
scratches, 

Their setting was almost Spanish 
in its mingled nobility and shabbi- 
ness. The plaster-work of the ceil- 
ings, the ironwork of the fireplaces 
were fine, and the flowers grown in 
the garden were set in Crown-Derby 
vases. The wall-paper in the draw- 
ing-room, an exquisite pale-gold pat- 
tern on white, was more than 100 
years old—they all mounted ladders 
when they first moved into the house 
and cleaned the whole of it with 
bread. 

But the huge rooms had little 
heating, windows and doors did not 
fit, letting in all too easily the damp 
and chill of the Irish climate. 

What matter if carpets were sel- 
dom swept, for the food was good, 
much of it produced in the ga 
and farmstead. 
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PARK and woodland at the back of 

the house sloped to the Liffey, 
and in the evening I went there with 
J. to collect firewood. Under tower- 
ing trees the white of garlic in flower 
gave the illusion of a snowfall, and 
its sickly smell made me feel faint. 

Beside a ramshackle fishing hut 
flowed the river; dark, suddenly 


rippled, “she ninny-goes, nanny- 


Condensed from The Crying of the Wind (London ; Peter Owen Lid. 15/-) 
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‘* Beauty Wanders Everywhere” 


NE sees many Irish skins that owe nothing of their smoothness to 
cosmetics nor of their clear colour to exterior aids. 
Some are of that frail type which freckles easily; others, more dur- 
able, keep their white and carmine in any weather. 
And it is not only complexions that compare well with England: 
good looks in general, in women and men, are more frequent in 


Ireland. 


Thick hair, clear eyes fringed with those famous lashes that mascara 
can never imitate, fine features, well-proportioned bodies gnd a good 
lage—what is the cause? Race, climate, food, absence of indus- 


trialisation? Who knows! 


Sometimes it is no more than good health and the well-being this 
gives. But sometimes there is also an unusual delicacy of feature and 


sweetness of expression. 


In the women, perhaps, there is always a lingering knowledge that 
beauty is different from smartness, that it cannot be taken from dress- 
ing-table and wardrobe and applied to oneself—however much out- 
ward grooming may help to present it, give it stage-presence. 


—ITHELL COLQUHOUN. 
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goes, nancing by”. Upstream was 
a mill by a weir, salmon rising in the 
quieter reaches. 

Many families led the traditional 
life of gentry in spite of straitened 
means. Big houses are lived in here 
long after they have ceased to be, by 
English standards, in habitable re- 
pair, and lacking, as they often do, 
the most elementary conveniences. 

“The county ” doesn’t mind shab- 
biness or even squalor so long as 
your politics, your religion and your 
accent are “ right ”. 


"T#oucu politically almost unrepre- 

sented and economically all but 
insolvent, the Protestant Ascendancy 
is still, strange to say, in the ascen- 
dant socially. 

The B.B.C. is popular; to speak 
with a brogue is to be frowned upon, 
and one goes to church on Ascen- 
sion Day to offset the Mass-going 
Catholics. 


All this, together with a rather 
shocking snobbery, is a defence- 
mechanism to keep intact a dwind- 
ling community, and to demonstrate 
it as a race apart. 

There is a feeling of “ us-folk” 
(the Protestant Anglo-Irish) as dis- 
tinct from “they” (the Catholic 
Celtic Irish); in describing it, one 
can hardly help slipping into a Kip- 
lingesque jargon. One would scarcely 
be surprised to hear the Catholic 
Irish referred to as “ natives”! 

And this in 1955; yet, up to now, 
these tactics have had some success, 
though how long they can continue 
to stave off the inevitable dissolution 
it is difficult to say. 


. 


PERHAPS the most effective link be- 

tween members of this group is 
the Church of Ireland, which draws 
its no mean vitality from social and 
political loyalties rather than religious 
fervour. 
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THE SYMBOL OF THE FIVE SISTERS 15 


Though English life is still the 
standard, it is the life of last cen- 
tury; and today it is easy enough to 
distinguish the English from the 
Anglo-Irish visitors at a country 
hotel on a Sunday morning. 

The English lounge about, but the 
Anglo-Irish go to the Church of Ire- 
land (kept firmly locked at all other 
times) less, perhaps, for devotional 
purposes than to hear the news, see 
their friends and generally “keep in 
touch ”. 

If the hotel proprietors are Pro- 


testants, there is a little ceremony 
afterwards at midday with coffee 
served to the church-gvers, presum- 
ably as a reward for their demonstra- 
tion of solidarity. 

No doubt it is the power of these 
totems and tabus that gives some 
Anglo-Irish households, in spite of 
their slovenliness, an atmosphere of 
constriction. They are not really 
evil-may-care, happy-go-lucky, or 
any of the things that Irish house- 
holds are supposed (in England) to 
be, 


“Not Enough! Not Enough!” 


T was the annual general meeting of the Ariel Motor 

Company. 

“TI am happy to tell you that the year before last we 
made one Model A car every ten minutes,” announced the 
chairman. 

Applause from all the assembled shareholders, except a 
little man at the back who, to the surprise of everyone 
present, loudly interjected: “Not enough! Not enough!” 

“And last year we achieved the even more remarkable 
output of one Model A car every five minutes,” continued 
the chairman. 

Renewed applause from everyone except the little man 
at the back who, once again—and this time to the palpable 
annoyance of the chairman—even more loudly interjected: 
“Not enough! Not enough!” 

“Tgnoring that unmannerly interruption, I now have 
some astounding news for you,” persisted the chairman. 
“This year we have laid all our plans to make one Model A 
car every two minutes!” 

A tempest of applause—except from the aforesaid little 
man who, louder than ever, intoned: “Not enough! Not 
enough!” 

This was too much for the chairman. Sternly regarding 
the little man over the top of his spectacles, he said: “ We 
have now put up with several of your interruptions, sir. 
Would you please tell the meeting why you so pointlessly 
keep repeating the words ‘ Not enough ’?” 

“Certainly!” was the answer. “There is a fool born 
every minute, and you’re only supplying half of them!” 


ERE is no satisfactory substitute for education, but 
silence does pretty well. 











The decisions which influence our lives are the product of 
our character, and our character is of our own shaping 


How Ripe is 


Your Mind? 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


HAVE reached the age when a 

man realises plainly that his time 

is short: at the outside, perhaps 
twenty years, but probably much less 
than that; and this realisation makes 
him feel philosophic. 

At my age, we look back more 
than we look forward, and we dis- 
cover, to our astonishment and some- 
times to our dismay, that misfortunes 
that seemed overwhelming when they 
were suffered, were less disastrous 
than we thought they were; and 
even, stranger still, that they could 
be called blessings. 

A lady who had had more than 
her share of mishaps remarked with 
superb fortitude that she had come 
to think of them, not as anything 
extraordinary, but simply as life. 
Each of us undergoes a variety of 
experiences, and these experiences, 
sad or happy, make up the strange 
thing we call existence. 


WE are shaped by what happens to 
us, and it is our response to these 
events which proves our character. 
There are times when it is good for 
us to state the commonplace and 
universal facts of life as simply and 
platitudinously as possible, because 
we then perceive without any attempt 
to twist the facts to our wishes, just 
why we are what we are. 
There is a profound sense in which 


we may confidently assert that we 
are the victims of our environment. 
For example, none of us chose to 
live. We were not asked whether we 
wished to be born nor were we 
given any choice in our parents, our 
station in life, our intellectual and 
physical conditions, our country, our 
colour or our general character. 

These were tmposed upon us with- 
out our consent, and to the extent 
that they were, we are not respon- 
sible for ourselves. But inside that 
servitude we have some decision in 
our affairs. 

I define freedom as the right to 
choose. Where there is no choice, 
there cannot be any freedom. That, 
essentially, is the complaint some of 
us make against the worship of the 
State which is now the most popular 
religion in Europe. In a world of 
nationalised industries there must be 
less liberty than there is in a world 
where industries are still individual. 

Surely it is obvious that where a 
man or a woman can choose between 
a dozen employers, there is more 
liberty than in a community where 
there is only one employer: and that 
employer is the State or local autho- 
rity. 


more choice we have, the freev 
we are. And it is a cardinal point 
in my faith that we all have some 


Cendensed from Homes and Gardens 
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HOW RIPE IS 


decision in our lives. It is an exten- 
sion of that belief which enables you 
and me to bear the burdens and dis- 
appointments of our existence: an 
extension which allows us to see that 
what seemed at the time to be un- 
deserved hardship, turned out even- 
tually to be positive benefit. 

There is not one among us who 
has not, at some time or other, 
realised that what seemed to be un- 
merited misfortune proved to be un- 
mitigated blessing; and the fact that 
this extraordinary result looks un- 
commonly like what we call “mere 
chance ” does not alter the fact. 

How do we know that it is “ mere 
chance”? Any decision any of us 
makes is probably the product of our 
own character, and our own charac- 
ter, to a much larger degree than we 
suppose, is our own shaping. 

I am not claiming too much when 
I say that. I know as well as you do 
how much in your life and mind is 
beyond your control, but I know, 
too, and so do you, if you are candid 
with yourself, that a large part of our 
experience is the direct consequence 
of our.own choice and decision. That 
wilful act of yours a year ago is now 
bringing results you did not foresee. 


Does the unforeseen effect of that 
wilful act alter your responsibility 
for it? 


JERE you greedy or grasping, or in- 
different to anybody’s welfare but 


your own? Were you resolved to 


have your own way, cost what it 
might to other people? Did you care 
two hoots what the effect of your be- 
haviour would be on your friends 
and neighbours, provided you had 
the immediate fun of doing what you 
wanted to do? 
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Did it give you pleasure to belittle 
or deride somebody who had been 
publicly humiliated? Was that good 
deed you did done only for goodness 
or advertisement? Were your motives 
strictly disinterested when you acted 
thus or thus, or were you making 
hay while the sun shone? 

These are the questions a man is 
likely to ask himself when the time to 
balance the books of his life draws 
near; and I think it would bé well 
for us all if we struck a balance 
oftener than we do. Why leave it to 
the last? Why not make sure, at 
regular intervals, that our books are 
in order and we are not bankrupt of 
common kindness and generosity? 

Like everybody else of my age, I 
feel disappointed at the poor result 
of activities that were intended to be 
beneficial, but I have acquired 
enough philosophy to realise that 
human beings are frail, and that all 


our achievements are sure to fail 
short of our ambition. 
It was Browning who said that “a 


man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for?” and it was 
he, too, who said: 


I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on. 


Does it matter if you strain your- 
self slightly in trying your soul’s 
strength? 


[ WAs taught to believe that if work- 

men were well paid they would 
work well. But do they? Well, there 
are few signs of that so far, but 
what’s a generation or two for the 
working out of an ideal? I was taught 
that “the people”—whoever they 
be!—were more likely to be gener- 
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ous-natured than the greedy indi- 
vidual! But are they? 

Are we not dismayed when we find 
workmen striking in the way that 


* will cause the greatest upset and in- 


convenience to their innocent neigh- 
bours? I have known a lightning 
strike by busmen on a bleak and wet 
day because the absence of buses 
would cause immense inconvenience 
and even ill-health to the greatest 
number of people. 

These are not pretty incidents to 
remember, but we can make more 
of them than we need. We are rather 
apt to expect miracles where we must 
undergo long and tedious labour. 

It is true that men and women re- 
main substantially the same through- 
out the ages. Why should we expect 
them to be transformed because we 
have passed an Act of Parliament? 

The passions are permanent: love 
and hatred, generosity and miserli- 
ness; nobility and ignobility; self- 
sacrifice and self-love; but, never- 
theless, we perceive a change in our- 
selves and in each other. We can con- 
trol our passions, and we are, I think, 
readier to do so than the majority of 
people once were. 


[ suppose the most satisfying fact 
of our time is the deep loathing of 
war that now possesses the minds of 
men, and especially of women. War 
is unlikely to be ended soon, but the 
beginning of its end is apparent, and 
it may be ended much sooner than 
anybody now expects it to be. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


We have taken the material welfare 
of our neighbours closer to heart 
than was formerly the case, and we 
must now concern ourselves far more 
with the mental and spiritual state. 

Edgar, in King Lear, puts the 
whole point when he says in some 
impatience to the timorous Gloster: 


What in ill thoughts again? Men 
endure 

Their going hence, even as their 
coming hither: 

Ripeness is all. 


Is your mind ripe? If it is, what 
does it matter, broadly speaking, that 
you have had ups and downs? Is not 
richness of mind and spirit to be 
found in a varied experience? Do we 
expect any man or woman to be 
worth a brass farthing if he or she 
has lived in velvet for a lifetime and 
has never known the changes of for- 
tune or learnt that out of trouble and 
disappointment often comes great 
satisfaction? 


E complete man and woman take 

things as they come, neither too 
much elated nor too much dejected 
by them, and turn them, good or ill, 
to what advantage they can. For 
these experiences are life, and the 
good life is one in which there is the 
greatest variety. 

Music is made, not by harping on 
one note, harsh or sweet, but by set- 
ting the notes in decent order so that 
they make a divine harmony. 


oa 


MaéyYor JAMES J. WALKER, of New York, explained to a 
luncheon audience why he had been late: “After all, 
everyone can’t be first—George Washington married a 


widow.” 
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In Dublin’s Fair City 


Where the Girls are 
So Pretty 


D. W. BROGAN 


ES. They are. In the past 

(although I had not dared con- 

fess it) I had been disappointed. 
There were pretty girls to be seen, 
but no more than in cities less re- 
nowned for female pulchritude. 

It was, perhaps, because all my 
previous visits to Dublin had been 
made in winter or early spring, with 
the accompaniment of red noses that 
the season brings. 

It was, perhaps, because I had 
expected to see many “black but 
comely ” young women, “ dear, dark 
heads” in the tradition of Irish 
poetry, that I had felt let down, felt 
that Dublin could not compare with 
Rome. 

Anyway, I was wrong. The girls, 
or many of them, are pretty, or more 
than that. But it is not the brunettes 
who strike the eye, but the admirable 
blondes. Many are smart and some 
are smashing. 


] 4M aware of the dangers that a 

man runs into when assessing 
blondes. We may prefer them, but 
the gold mines we admire are often 
salted. I am aware that hydrogen has 
more uses than for making bombs. 

So I took counsel of visiting 
female experts. I was assured that 
most of the ladies whom I took to 





be blondes were blondes. This, I 
think, is conclusive. 

No spectroscopist is a more care- 
ful analvst than a non-blonde woman 
assessing the claims of a blonde. If 
gentle Andromache could have truth- 
fully doubted the goldenness of 
Helen, she would have told Hector 
at once. (Hecuba would already have 
told Priam not to be “codded”, as 
they say in Dublin.) 

So blondes they were (often 
dazzling blonde children bore this 
out). And not only blondes, but 
blondes with elegant bones to their 
faces. 


Condensed from The Spectator 
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20 THE IRISH DIGEST 


next attraction of Dublin as 

a tourist centre is that it combines 
the attractions of being manifestly 
abroad without the disadvantages. 

It is one of the literary capitals of 
Europe. It is probably safe to say 
that more good books are talked in 
Dublin than in any city in Europe. 
Some are even written and some 
fewer are read. 

Dublin conversation was not a 
novelty to me and I had noted, be- 
fore, its resemblance to Paris con- 
versation. Each city has its small, 
parochial, inbred society, its private 
jokes and feuds. [I have seen a 
brilliant young Englishman, on his 
first visit, startled, amused, then 
annoyed by exhibitions of personality 
that, in Dublin, were all in the 
night’s work. 


[t is still true, as Dr. Johnson put 

it, that “the Irish are a fair people 
—they never speak well of one 
another.” 

“The best guide to Dublin,” said 
a great Irish scholar to me, some 
years ago, “is Ulysses.” And that 
lengthy bock (so much bulkier than 
the slim volume that suffices for all 
Irish telephone numbers) does colour 
all one’s views of Dublin. 

Dublin has changed a lot. Horrid 
lounges, with neon lights, chromium 
fittings and no draught Guinness, 
have replaced too many pubs of the 
old style. “ Bloomsday,” the pil- 
grimage that annually commemorates 
the ideal date of the book, is neces- 
sarily a pilgrimage a la recherche du 
temps perdu, although some of the 


SLEEP is a boon to mankind. 


dramatis personae are embarrassingly 
alive. 


‘TEN there is the Abbey. The com- 

plete sterility of the Abbey was 
noted as early as 1913. It was never 
more dead than just before uno and 
the Paycock exploded. 

It is vastly inferior, we were told, 
to numerous other Dublin theatres 
housed in barns, stables and trailers. 

But we simple foreigners greatly 
enjoyed a mild domestic comedy 
written by a former Lord Mayor and 
introducing us to a post-Joycean type, 
the Dublin spiv, product of the wel- 
fare state. What Mrs. Hadigan could 
have done with modern social ser- 
vices ! 

Reading the police court news, full 
of idiom that would have delighted 
Joyce, done credit to Mr. O’Casey 
and have been a change from Synge, 
listening to the banshee wail of that 
lighthouse known to all aficionados 
of the BBC gale warnings, the Bailey 
at the foot of magnificent Hill of 
Howth, surveying the great pano- 
rama from Killiney Hill, one can 
understand the hold Dublin has on 
its critical inhabitants. 

There is the Vale of Shanganagh 
and what does that remind me of? 
John Mitchel and his apostrophe to 
Dublin. How does it go? “ City of 
bellowing dastards,” or something 
like that. 

I see that the genius loci is affect- 
ing me, that I am going native. I 
had better be off to the Christian 
charity and scholarly caution of 
Cambridge combination rooms, 


* 
It keeps a lot of people from 


complaining twenty-four hours a day. 


# 
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Our Record-Breaking Horses 


WE VISITED Joun M. Conway, THE 

Consul-General of Ireland in 
New York, at the consulate on East 
Fiftieth Street. 

“We're doing well with Irish 
thoroughbred horses,” he - said. 
“ Nasrullah, bought from Ireland at 
the largest price ever paid for an im- 
ported stallion—-I think it was 
250,000 dollars—stands at stud in 
Paris, Kentucky. 

“Noor, an Irish-bred son of his, 
established two world’s records: a 
minute fifty-eight and _ one-fifth 
seconds for the mile and a quarter, 
and a minute forty-six and four- 
fifth seconds for a mile and a fur- 
long. He’s also retired to stud here. 
Another Irish colt, Poona II, 
bred by the Aga Khan, came here 
last summer and smashed the world’s 
record for the mile and a sixteenth 
at Santa Anita. 

“We're also increasing our export 
of raw wool, beef, mutton, jute pro- 
ducts, cocoa and chocolate prepara- 
tions, linen couture, bacon, ham, ale, 
porter, stout, whiskey, and tweeds, 
but I want to stress particularly the 
question of horses, because our horse- 
flesh is one of the things the Irish 
people are especially proud of. 

“TI myself was brought up in the 
suburbs of Dublin, but I was so fond 
of horses and riding that I spent my 
summers in Tipperary, where my 
mother’s family comes from, in order 
to work on the breeding and racing 
farm of one of my uncles. I still like 
to get plenty of riding, tennis, and 
golf.” 


“ 


The Consul-General, whose father 
was in the Civil Service, was born in 
1898 in Cork City, and moved to 
Dublin at three. He went to Univer- 
sity College, Dublin, joined the Civd 
Service—in the Department of 
Defence—in 1922, married Miss 
Sallie Flanagan, of County Sligo, in 
1924, and in 1930 moved on to the 
Department of External Affairs. 

He attended economic conferences 
in London, Paris, and Geneva, and 
was protocol chief in Dublin for a 
while. His children are now grown 
and married, his daughters to a 
Canadian and a Kansan, his son to 
a Chicago girl. He has four grand- 
children. 

—New Yorker. 


Tapping Out Song Hits 


[ RELAND’S SONG-WRITING MOTHER, 
thirty-three-year-old Mrs. Eilish 
Boland, of Galtrim Park, Bray, who 
wrote Doonaree, has written another 
hit. 
It’s Ballyhoe, which is sweeping 
the United States, where it was first 


sung by Dubliner Carmel Quinn, 
radio and television star. 
Said her husband, Mr. Enda 


Boland, a son of the former Minister 
for Justice: “ The song is about a 
lake in Monaghan and is one that 
would go down well with Irish 
exiles.” 

A photograph on her dressing- 
table started her off. It was of the 
Wishing Well at Doonaree, near 
Kingscourt, County Cavan, where 
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Blondini—from Cork . 


ENGLisu girls won’t marry Mike Costello, even though he is a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired lad of thirty-two from Cork. They have a reason: 
He eats razor blades, glasses and fire, swallows swords and lies on a 
bed of nails. For Mike, under the name of Blondini, does a Yogi act. 
“ As soon as they know what I do for a living the girls are off,” says 
Mike. The girl who is willing to marry him will have to marry his 
job, too. She will be expected to keep sient for an hour in the morn- 
ings while he sits with his legs round his neck or stands on his head. 
She will have to assist in his act; sledge-hammering an iron girder 
on his chest while he lies on a bed of nails; try to strangle him with 
a rope, and serve him with the razor-blades and electric light bulbs 
he eats. 

At lunch-time she will be able to share his pint of milk and keep 
silent again while he goes into a trance. More show routine in the 
afternoon and evening until about 9.30, when she will be able to cook 
him a large steak or three or four chops and serve him with a dozen 





bottles of stout. ¢ 


—Reynolds News. 
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she was born. She wrote a poem 
about the place. 

Said her husband: “Later she 
thought it would sound nice as a 
song. So she sat down at the piano 
and tapped out music on it.” 

—Daily Express. 


Cure for Gout? 


HY DO DOCTORS TAKE TO WRITING? 
Is it because we ignore their 
bills? 

Dr. John Fleetwood, of Blackrock, 
who works hard for better care for 
the aged, is ‘establishing himself as a 
writer. He has produced a history of 
medicine in Ireland. Ferreting among 
ancient volumes he has unearthed 
some delightful recipes. If you have 
gout, ask him for the one that in- 
cludes the kite’s head. 

This tall young doctor makes a 
point that had not occurred to me 
before. “The Red Branch Knights 
jin Ireland,” he says, “had an 
organised army medical service. Each 


member carried a bag full of medi- 
cines and dressings.” 

Dr. Michael P. O’Connor is pro- 
bably the best established of our 
writing doctors. But more are enter- 
ing the field. Dr. Jeremiah Dowling, 
of Tipperary, has written a book on 
his fifty years and more of medicine. 

His book carries a hint on how the 
doctor can collect his fee on the spot 
if the patient is suffering from dis- 
located jaw. 

When the fee was not forthcoming 
one crafty doctor began to yawn 
until the patient followed suit and 
the jaw was dislocated again. Then 
the fee was promptly paid. 

Another Irish doctor, with the 
national name of Charles Stewart 
Parnell Hamilton, lives near Glena- 
geary, County Dublin. Johnson has 
published his book, East, West. 

Dr. Hamilton won the D.S.O. in 
World War I, served at Dunkirk, and 
has come home to roost after a life- 
time in the East. He liked big-game 
hunting. —Sunday Express. 
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The Buck Stops Here 


HEN BEN DUFFY WAS AN OFFICE 

boy with a New York adver- 
tising firm he often stayed on at night 
to study textbooks. And the most 
comfortable chair was in the presi- 
dent’s office. 

Coming home from the theatre one 
evening, the president called at the 
building to collect a book. He was 
surprised to find the lights on and 
more surprised to find the office boy 
in his chair. 

“Why do you pick my office to do 
your studying?” he asked. 

“ Sir,” replied Ben, “I was tryi’ 
out the president’s chair for size.” 

Well, the size was right, and today, 
at fifty-three, Bernard is still sitting 
in it. A notice on his desk faces you 
as you walk in. It says: “ The buck 
stops here.” 

This lean, smiling man, whose 
curly hair is thinning, has a staff of 
nearly 2,000 spread over thirteen key 
cities in the States. Among other big 
jobs, he handled Eisenhower’s cam- 
paign for the Presidency. 

Bernard’s parents are from Bally- 
bay, and relatives and friends in 
Monaghan and Dublin are rightly 
proud of this courteous, soft-spoken 
man who is New York’s most popular 
advertising executive. 


—Jrish Press. 


Well-Kept Secret 
BARONET WHO NEVER USES HIS 
title is today living in the heart 
of a Dublin slum, 

Until a few months ago not even 
the neighbours knew that the kindly 
old man whom they have always 
known as plain Mr. Palmer is in fact 
Sir Edwin Palmer. The secret came 


HEN a husband interrupts 
cate that he’s listening. 


23 
out when an _ obituary notice 
announced that Lady Catherine 


Palmer, aged seventy-eight, wife of 
Sir Edwin Palmer, had died. It gave 
the address of the baronet and his 
wife as Camden Buildings, Camden 
Street, Dublin. 

“T’ve never troubled about using 
the title,” eighty-three-year-old Sir 
Edwin told me, “ and everyone calls 
me plain Mr. Palmer, which is just 
as I want it. For one thing, Pve 
never had much money, and you 
can’t really use a title without 
money. But, mind you, money never 
worries me. At one time my father 
owned a big Devonshire cider plant, 
and we lived in a great mansion near 
Exeter.” 

Today Sir Edwin’s only income is 
his old-age pension of twenty-four 
shillings a week. But although poor, 
he is rich in pride for the work he 
did in his younger days as an artist 
and sculptor. 

“TI once did a bust of Gladstone 
for a millionaire admirer of his.” 

Sir Edwin was married in Ireland 
forty-five years ago. It was while 
stationed there as a private in the 
British Army—he served as a private 
in the Royal Engineers in World 
War I—that he met his bride, 
Catherine McGurk, of Kildare, who 
was training to become a nurse. She 
tended casualties in the fight for in- 
dependence, going with Sir Edwin 
round the streets of Dublin dressing 
their wounds. 

Living with Sir Edwin is his 
daughter Ethel (the only one of his 
four children still alive), who goes 
out to work and lets a couple of 
rooms in their home to help main- 
tain herself and her father. 

—Sunday Chronicle. 


his wife, it’s usually to indi- 











Dublin-born Dr. Barnardo, founder of the famous Homes 


for waifs, died 


fifty years ago 


Father of Nobody’s Children 


NORMAN 


S a medical student of twenty- 
Pia at the London Hospital, 

Thomas Barnardo was resolved 
to continue with the work for desti- 
tute children which he had started 
in Dublin. 

He had not lived in London suffi- 
ciently long to appreciate fully the 
tragic plight of the children, but a 
few weeks sufficed to convince him 
that their position was too serious to 
ignore. 

He began by teaching in a Ragged 
School, just off the Mile End Road. 

His worth was still to be appre- 
ciated by the pupils. Not content to 
pelt him with rotten eggs and 
oranges, they prepared a more in- 
genious reception for their new 
master by wrapping pinches of 
cayenne pepper in little screws of 
paper, which they then _ ignited, 
unseen, at various corners of the 
room. 

The result, says the young medical 
student, “ was that a pungent irritat- 
ing odour attacked the nostrils and 
larynx, and everybody began at once 


to sneeze and cough .. . so that we 
all had to decamp ”. 
A day or two later they 


crowned their “ victory” by dropping 
Barnardo bodily out of the window. 
Since the building, happily, was only 
of single story, Barnardo came to no 
harm. 


WYMER 


Though seething inwardly, he 
picked himself up, flicked the dust 
off his clothes, and made a dignified 
return by the door—to the astonish- 
ment and chagrin of his assailants. 

The most subtle of tricks are apt 
to lose their magic when the victim 
appears unruffled. In vain the chil- 
dren tried out many more during the 
next fortnight or so; and in the end 
they ceased their baiting. 


‘THE numbers who flocked to listen 

to him soon became so great that 
the long, narrow, badly ventilated 
schoolroom was no longer adequate 
to accommodate them all, and as 
many as 100 or 200 children had to 
be refused admittance, week after 
week. 

Distressed at the thought of turn- 
ing children away, with the inevitable 
result that they would make straight 
for the public houses and gin palaces, 
or else get into mischief in the streets, 
Barnardo decided to open a larger 
and more ambitious school. 

Having insufficient time to under- 
take the venture single-handed, he 
sought the aid of two of his fellow 
medical students. 

They rented an old and dilapidated 
shed, previously used by a coster- 
monger for stabling his donkeys. The 
rent was half-a-crown a week. 


Let Barnardo himself take up the 
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FATHER OF NOBODY’S CHILDREN 





“ 


tale: into this old, disused, and 
transmogrified donkey-shed . . . we 
gathered a crowd of idle, ill-washed 
children, on two nights a week and 
on Sundays, arranging the week- 
nights so that two of us should be 
on duty at a time, while on Sundays 
we were all there. A crowd of 
unkempt youngsters filled the place 
as soon as the doors were open; and 
there it was that I had my first indi- 
cation of and inspiration towards 
what proved to be my life’s work.” 


"THE donkey stable was situated in a 

Stepney cul-de-sac known as 
Hope Place, close to one of the East 
End markets; and a ragged urchin by 
the name of Jim Jarvis provided the 
“ inspiration ”, 

One evening shortly after the open- 
ing Barnardo was packing up to go 
home at the end of his turn of duty 
when he noticed a small boy huddling 
over the fire on a wooden box long 
after the rest of his companions had 
departed—Jim Jarvis. 

“Come, my lad, it’s time to go 
home now,” the medical student 
ordered as he turned to put out the 
lights. 


25 
“Please, sir, let me stop,” Jim 
begged pathetically. 

“Stop! What for? It’s quite time 
for a little boy like you to go home 
and get to bed.” 

“ Please, sir, do let me stop,” the 
lad repeated. “I won’t do no ’arm.” 

“ But why do you want to stop?” 
Barnardo was puzzled. “ Your mother 
will know that the other boys have 
gone and will wonder what keeps you 
so late.” 

“T ain’t got no mother.” 

“No mother? Well, your father, 
then.” 

“T ain’t got no father neither.” 


j™ Jarvis had neither parents nor 

home. There was not a soul in the 
world to take care of him. He was 
only ten. But he was destitute. 

He had been obliged to sleep out- 
of-doors; and for that offence he had 
once been sent to prison. Night after 
night he slept in the gutter of a roof, 
under a tarpaulin in one of the 
markets, behind a street hoarding, in 
a barrel, or in any other refuge that 
might shield him from the worst of 
the weather and the watchful eye of 
the police. 

The previous night he had slept 
“down in Whitechapel, along o’ the 
*aymarket, in one o” them carts filled 
with ’ay.” But that night he had 
been lucky: the hay had proved 
softer and warmer than his usual 


beds. 
The story sounded incredible, and 
even Barnardo, so _ sensitive to 


poverty, required positive proof be- 
fore he could bring himself to believe 
it. 

“Tell me, my lad,” he asked with 
a kindly smile, “ are there other poor 











boys like you in London without 


home or friend?” 


Vy seN Jim Jarvis replied that there 

weie Nunureds, barnardye, horri- 
fai, resolved to imvesugate the 
Musics without delay. 

“ Now, if I am willing to give you 
some hot coffee and a piace to sleep 
in,” he bargained, “ will you take me 
to where some of these poor boys 
are lying out in the streets, and show 
me their hiding places?” 

The lad agreed enthusiastically, 
and the two, master and pupil, set 
off, hand in hand. 

“He had not much to say on the 
way to my dwelling,” Barnardo tells 
us im a graphic record of the inci- 
dem, “but he kept very near me, 
his little bare feet going patter, 
patter on the cold pavement, his 
poor rags pulled tightly across his 
chest, and a wretched apology for a 
cap drawn over head and ears. He 
was the very picture of misery and 
neglect, and I felt almost stunned by 
the reflection—suppose, after all, he 
speaks the truth! 

At last we reached my rooms, It 
was not long before the promised 
coffee was ready, and I lost no time 
in getting my ragged pupil placed 
at the table opposite me. 

“Poor little man! He had at least 
told the truth about his hunger. How 
ravenously he ate and drank! I 
almost feared to supply him, with 
such voracity did he swallow the 
food. But the hot, sweet coffee put 
new vigour into his cold little 
frame.” 


WVHEN the mei! was over it was past 
midnight. The night was dry 
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and bitterly cold with onty occasional 
clouds to pass over the full moon. 
The medical student put on his great 
coat and top hat, picked up his 
lantern, and bade his small com- 
panion lead the way. 

Up and down dirty alleyways, in 
and out of dark nooks and crannies, 
through foetid courts, they went. But 
all was quiet and still. The shutters 
of the shops were securely barred 
and bolted, and the flickering lights 
of the upstairs windows had all been 
douted. 

Occasionally the distant ribald 
laughter of a party of drunks mak- 
ing their unsteady way home might 
break the silence for a few moments, 
and then was heard no more. Other- 
wise the only sound they heard was 
the sound of. their own feet on the 
cobblestones. Nowhere was a child 
to be seen. “The boy’s been lying,” 
thought Barnardo. 

At last they reached a high wall 
leading to the roof of an old clothes 
shop in Petticoat Lane. 

“Hush! We're there now, sir, 
whispered Jim. 

“But where . . . where are the 
boys?” Barnardo demanded a trifle 
impatiently. 

“Up there, sir—up that wall.” 


» 


J™ Jarvis scaled the ten-foot wall 

with the speed of long experience, 
and his less nimble master scrambled 
with difficulty after him. As he 
reached the coping the moon broke 


FATHER OF NOBODY’S CHILDREN 


through the passing clouds to light 
up the entire roof and reveal the 
truth of the boy’s pathetic story. 

There, at various points along the 
guttering, lay eleven ragged urchins, 
whose ages ranged from about eight 
to eighteen. Like dogs coiled before 
a fire, they huddled together in little 
groups—barefooted, almost naked, 
half starved, white with cold and 
hunger, yet sound asleep. 

“It seemed as though the hand of 
God Himself had suddenly pulled 
aside the curtain which concealed 
from my view the untold miseries of 
forlorn child-life upon the streets of 
London,” Barnardo later wrote. 


To Brighten the News 
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“There’s lots more,” Jim volun- 
teered, almost triumphantly. “ Shaii 
we go to another lay?” 


uT Barnardo had seen more than 

enough for one _ night. He 
“breathed a silent prayer of com- 
passion ”, and led the boy hurriedly 
home to his own lodgings. 

The following day he arranged to 
board him, at his personal expense, 
with a missionary lady afew doors 
away. Later, he sent him to Canada 
under an emigration scheme organ- 
ised by a Miss Annie Macpherson; 
and there Jim began life anew as a 
farmer. 





© brighten the news for weary readers, the following 
glossary of journalese might help :— 
RELIABLE SOURCE: The fellow the reporter just met. 


INFORMED SOURCE: 
reporter just met. 

IMPEACHABLE SOURCE: 
rumour originally. 


The fellow who 


The fellow who told the fellow the 


started the 


ONE OBSERVER: The writer himself. 

IMPARTIAL OBSERVER: Fellow who agrees with writer. 
SOME OBSERVERS: The other boys in the editorial room. 
MOST OBSERVERS: The Editor, 

EXPERT: Man away from home. 

AUTHORITY: Man away from home with briefcase. 


SURVEY: 
clusion. 
UNDER CONSIDERATION : 


Unwarranted assumption of foregone con- 


Never heard of it. 


IN PROCESS: So wrapped in red tape that situation is 


hopeless. 


—The Tidings. 


EVER awake me when you have good news to announce, 
because, with good news, nothing presses; but when 
you have bad news, awake me immediately, for then there 


is not an instant to be lost. 


—NAPOLEON. 
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No Frenchman would look at veal if he could get steak 
for the same money 


Why Irish Food is Tops 


JOSEPHINE 


FTER a holiday abroad, I come 

home and fall upon an Irish 

fillet steak as if it were the food 
of heaven. A month of eating veal 
(disguised, it is true, under different 
sauces, and under various noms de 
guerre) reminds me that there is 
nothing like a steak. 

The ubiquitous veal—Weiner 
Schnitzel Holstein, Blanquette de 
Veau, Ossi Bughi—is not eaten all 
over continental Europe because 
people believe that the calf produces 
the finest meat. It is a case of faute 
de mieux. 

There is practically no lush pas- 
tureland on the Continent. The in- 
tensive cultivation, the hot summers, 
and the severe winters make the rear- 
ing of beef cattle expensive and un- 
economic. The boy calf, who suckles 
the mother in the dark byre, is 
slaughtered before he has developed 
the appetite for grass and grain. 

I doubt whether Europeans would 
look at veal if they could get steak 
at the same money. 


HERE in Ireland everybody eats 

steak—rich man, poor man, beggar- 
man, thief. You have only to drive 
through the lush grasslands of 
County Meath or the Golden Vale of 
Limerick-Tipperary to know why we 
produce the best cattle in the world. 

The Emerald Isle, described by 


MacSORLEY 





MPLE FIELDING, whose Travel 

Guide to Europe is a “ must ” 
with anyone who wants to get 
the most out of a European holi- 
day, says: “Irish food is in the 
same class with Swiss and 
Swedish . . . I think it’s tops in 
Europe. It is probably closer to 
the best American food than that 
of any other country.” 





Myra Waldo (the famous globe- 
trotter and gastronome) as “one big 
garden given over to the production 
of chlorophyll”, has the ideal con- 
ditions for the rearing of prime beef. 

Everywhere in Ireland you will get 
a good steak. If you don’t, be mer- 
ciless; there is no excuse for the 
lapse. The beef is the best that 
nature can produce. It has never seen 
the inside of a chilling plant. It is 
neither quick-frozen nor refrigerated. 
It has everything that a good steak 
was ever meant to have—succulence, 
flavour and texture. 

My own favourite is a fillet steak 
but, if you are a man, you will prob- 
ably prefer a point steak. Always ask 
for a steak that is weli hung—and 
for a decent knife to cut it with. 


UR 2,500 miles of coastline, and 
the celebrated salmon and trout 
rivers of the country, have given Ire- 
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land a great reputation for fish. You 
can, quite literally, taste the sea from 
the lobster, the plaice, the sole and 
all the other fauna of the surround- 
ing ocean. 

Irish salmon and Dublin Bay 
prawns have an international reputa- 
tion and are flown every day from 
Shannon to the fashionable restau- 
rants of Paris and London. 

The prawns are about the size of 
your finger and have a delicacy and 
tenderness unknown to the lobster. 
That’s not being quite fair to the 
lobster—which, after all, is not to be 
sneezed at in any fish company. 

The best lobster I ever ate (not 
excluding the multi-starred restau- 
rants of France) was in the hotel of 
a little fishing village in County 
Donegal. There was no attempt at 
Haute Cutsine, no garnish but the 
salt sea. But it was quite perfect 

We collected the lobsters straight 
out of the pots at the mouth of the 
little harbour, brought them back to 
the hotel and boiled them in 
water with a hank of seaweed. That 
evening we ate them with fresh green 


sea 


Buried Hopes 


tT a Dublin wedding reception, a friend of 
hether anyone in 
knew what the scores of people filing past were saying. 
“My grandfather died today.” 


decided to find out \v 


as tie 
” 


you to say so! 
ment. No one had t! 


all the groom, who exclaimed jovi 


moved up he purred, ° 
“ How nice!” “Thank you 
were some of the re 
slightes 


salad from the kitchen garden, brown 
bread and butter and bottles of stout. 
It was a simple meal, without frills 
or pretensions, but it was as near 
perfection as I ever want to get. 


APArT from the international Haute 

Cuisine which is to be found in 
all the larger Irish hotels (most of 
their chefs are French), the common- 
or-garden food of the people is well 
worth attention. 

Irish ham and bacon are justly 
famous, and the eggs you eat 
throughout the country are often not 
more than a day old. The hand- 
made, wholemeal bread has always 
been a great favourite with visiting 
Americans, who maintain that they 
have nothing quite like it at home. 
And the butter is delicious by any 
standards. 


The gourmet specialities of the 
country are—Irish smoked salmon, 


the Dublin Bay prawns that I have 
already mentioned, lobsters and scal- 
all seasonable 


grouse, pheasant, woodcock, plover 


lops, forms of 


game 


and snipe), and oysters. 


2) 


f om’s 


ing 


the gr 


the 


receiv 


swect of 
announce- 
he said, least of 
about time you 


“ How 
ponses to his 
t idea what 
lly, “ It’s 


so much!” 


took the same step, old man!” 


HUSBAND who tiptoes into the house holding his shoes 


has cold feet. 











Ireland has had an important influence on the American 

way of life. To what extent has Irish-America influenced 

life in Ireland ? This young American social historian came 
over here to find out 


What Did the Dollar Say 


in Gloceca Morra? 


ARNOLD SCHRIER 


RELAND contributed enormously to 

one of the most astounding social 

phenomena in history: that vast, 
outward movement of peoples from 
Europe to the New World, primarily 
to the United States. 

Over 25,000,000 people left Europe 
during the 19th century in just over 
fifty years, and nearly one-sixth were 
Irish men and women. 

This is of profound significance. 
For one of the simplest ways by 
which the customs, habits and tradi- 
tions of one country are interchanged 
with those of another is through the 
intermingling of their peoples. 

Who in the United States hasn’t 
heard, or sung, Mother Machree or 
My Wild Irish Rose? What 
American is there who hasn’t at one 
time or another been told to “ can 
the blarney” or to “cut out the 
shenannigans ”? Is there a restaurant 
that hasn’t featured Irish stew? And, 
of course, aren’t all Americans sup- 
posed to have money “ galore ”? 


"THE contributions of the Irish to 

American society have been 
thoroughly studied and _ written 
about, but the reverse side of the 


coin has hardly been looked at. 
Not only is it important to find 
out what the Irish immigrants did 
for America, but it seems to me that 
it is equally important to discover 
what American influences filtered 
back to Ireland. 

There were a number of ways in 
which this tide of influences flowed 
back: 

1. Letters from America, Young 
men and women rarely forgot those 
they left behind, and millions of 
letters came to Ireland from friends, 
neighbours and relatives. In one year 
alone (1872) 5,000,000 were sent 
from the U.S. to the United King- 
dom, and over fifty per cent. of them 
went to Ireland. 

It is only from these letters that 
we can get any idea of the picture or 
“image ” of America that was built 
up in the minds of those who re- 
mained at home. 


NFORTUNATELY, most of the letters 
have been destroyed or lost, and 
it is difficult to find the few that still 
exist. I have devoted a good deal of 
time in searching for them and, 
thanks to the co-operation of many 
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WHAT DID THE DOLLAR 


people throughout the country, I 
have assembled a small collection. 
2. The “ returned Yank”, as he is 
still called. The number of these was 
small in proportion to the millions 


who left Ireland, but they are im- 
portant, because these are the people 
who would be the natural carriers of 
American habits, customs and 
manners. 

Here, again, information has been 
difficult to find, because so little has 
been written about them. 

All sorts of questions crop up 
about these “ returned Yanks ”. After 
five, ten, twenty or more years in 
America, why did they come back? 
To visit or to stay? Did they create 
a favourable impression, or were they 
resented because they bragged about 
their wealth? 

Was there a noticeable difference 
in their manners or speech? Did 
they come back with an American 
accent? Were their clothes admired, 
and did people try to copy their 
styles? What stories did they have to 
tell about America? Did they try to 
encourage others to emigrate? What 
did they do for a living after their 
return? And, finally, the most im- 
portant question of all: did they try 
to introduce American ways? 


IESE, and many more, are ques- 
tions for which I have been try- 
ing to find answers and I have been 


fortunate in securing the co- 
operation of the Irish Folklore 
Commission. Through their help 


much of the mystery has been solved. 
The solution is rich in colour, in- 
terest and amusement. 

3. Remittances. The Irish immi- 
grants were unique in their devotion 
to the people at home. They proved 
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this, not only through the millions of 
letters they sent back, but, more im- 
portantly, by the muilions in moncy 


that these letters contained. 
Individual sums were small: ten 

shillings, a pound, sometimes five 

pounds. But the aggregate sum 


reached a figure that even today is 
staggering to imagination. A 
miliion pounds sterling in a year, 
£20,000,c00 in a generation. 

Even this is not the whole story, 
for these figures represent only what 
was reported by shipping firms, 
banks and exchange houses. Some 
firms refused to report any figures. 
Moreover, how much more came 
back as small cash notes enclosed in 
private letters is something we can 
only guess at. Some authorities say 
half again as much. 


the 


WHat was done with all this 

money? Was it used to pay rent? 
To buy more land? To improve the 
farm? To stimulate further emigra- 
tion? Here, again, through the co- 
operation of the Folklore Commis- 
sion and the Land Commission, the 
pieces in the puzzle have gradually 
been put together. 

4. Unlike most of the countries 
which contributed to American 
immigration in the 19th century— 
Great Britain, for example—there 
developed in Ireland a widespread 
reaction to this immigration in the 
culture and folklore of rural areas, 
especially in the south and the west. 

This found expression in a variety 
of forms, such as ballads, legends, 
songs, cant and custom. One of the 
most remarkable of these develop- 
ments was the “ American wake ”, 
which seems to have been common 
in the southern and western counties; 











but it was also known in the 
north and east. 

They were held for intending 
emigrants the night before they were 
to leave for America, and, as one old 
woman who sat through one said, 
“ it would take a tear out of a stone.” 

The American wake, the returned 
Yank, remittances, the American 
letter—all of these things I would 
like to discuss in further articles. 


HOPE I have succeeded in giving 

some idea of how one American, 
at least, has been viewing the emi- 
grating Irish. However, I must not 
leave the impression that the cul- 
tural interchange was a one-way 
affair, because it certainly was not. 
America was as greatly influenced by 
the Irish—if not more so—than 
Ireland was by the Americans. 

About 100 years ago an Irishman 
in New York got to wondering about 
the vast numbers of Irish men and 
women that he saw pouring into the 
United States. So he peered into his 
crystal ball and tried to discern the 
future destiny of his fellow-country- 
men in America. He gazed long and 
hard, and at length took pen in hand 
and wrote as follows: 


) 
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“The destiny of our race is to 
me utterly mysterious, for, so 
much mental and physical vigour, 
elasticity and adaptability must 
have a destiny to fulfil. . . The 
moment the Irish race touches this 
soil, it seems to be imbued with 
miraculous energy for good and 
evil; so that something Irish is 
prominent everywhere, and you 
have to praise or blame—to bless 
or curse it, at every turn. 

“My own belief is that this 
northern continent will fall into the 
hands of men whose composition 
will be four-fifths Celtic. 

“The descendants of the Puritans 
—the Saxon element—is physically 
deteriorating and will soon have 
done its work. A_ softer, more 
genial generation of men will be 
needed—more capable of enjoy- 
ment, more artistic, than the 
Yankee; and our Celtic blood will 
just supply the want.” 


That was written in 1857. I'll leave 


it to the reader to decide how well 
the Irish have succeeded. 


* Next month the writer will 
quote revealing extracts from 
letters written home by emigrants. 


Roll Out What Barrel ? 


] NDIGNATION House is a Dublin saloon sacred in Oliver 
St. John Gogarty’s memory of his student days; it was 


presided over by one Fanning. 


It was Fanning who defined “nothing” as a bunghole 
without a barrel and the nickname of his resort came 
from his own rages after he had sounded his customary 
warning: “Gyroscope yourselves up into a region of calm 


an’ I'll tell you something!” 


—Newsweek, 





Mr. Lyster, Mr. Magee and Mr. Best have passed into 
literature 


Joyce and the Three Librarians 


PADRAIC COLUM 


HE Joyce enthusiast from over- 
seas may enter the reading- 
room of the National Library in 
Dublin, place himself at a _ table 
where (maybe) the Stephen Daedalus 
of Portrait of the Artist sat, or have 


himself invited into the privacies 
where the Stephen Daedalus of 
Ulysses discussed the relation of 


father and son with three librarians 
and a poet while an advertisement- 
canvasser peered in and a mocker 
irrupted, or stand on the Library’s 
few steps where Joyce stood with his 
lonely thoughts. 

Fifty years ago, the Library was a 
centre in its epoch, but that epoch 
has passed; with its passing the 
National Library has entered history, 
and its history includes other figures 
besides Joyce and Joyce’s projections 
—the remarkable figures of what used 
to be called the Celtic Renaissance— 
W. B. Yeats and George Moore 
amongst others. 

The trio of librarians who assisted 
at the symposium in Ulysses, Mr. 
Lyster, Mr. Magee, Mr. Best, with 
A.E. contributing a theosophy, are 
in that historical setting. 

They were personages in the in- 
tellectual life of Dublin. The three 
have been transferred to literature— 
one twice transferred, for Magee is a 
character in George Moore’s Hail 


and Farewell as well as in James 
Joyce’s Ulysses. 


‘Tue head librarian, Mr. Lyster, was 

then about fifty. He had a closely- 
cropped beard, liquid eyes, and a 
rich, even umctuous voice. It is 
hardly right to say he was voluble, 
but he was copious with his good 
diction. 

He was given to Anterrogatory 
openings—“ May we not... ?” One 
would go too far if one said he but- 
tonholed one, but he did come close 
and he had a way of securing one’s 
attention, 

“Ts it not a Sahara?” I overheard 
him say, enunciating every syllable, 
to a friend whom he was awakening to 
the vista of O’Connell Street which, 
apparently, there and then, had be- 
come unbearable to him. Fountains 
should be playing where statues 
stood in dreadful impassivity. He was 
interceding through his friend to 
have some wealthy Dublin family 
provide the fountains. 

I remember two occasions on 
which he talked to me beyond the 
barrier of the reading-room. Taking 
me to shelves that held many editions 
of Faust, he supplicated me to learn 
German so that I might read “the 
greatest projection of poetry since 
Hamlet”. It was very moving. 
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He had made the pilgrimage to 
Tolstoy, John Butler Yeats told me. 
I imagine that Mr. Lyster belonged 
to that circle of older men that in- 
cluded John Butler Yeats and Ed- 
ward Dowden. With Dowden and 
also with his colleague, Magee, there 
would be Goethean radiations. Also, 
I think, a flavour of Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Magee (“John Eglinton”) was 
religiously Wordsworthian. So the 
culture of the inner precinct was 
Goethean, Wordsworthian and Mat- 
thew Arnoldish. 

The head librarian was fond of re- 
peating amorous verse, and when, as 
an elderly gentleman, he became en- 
gaged to a young lady his button- 
holing was for the purpose of say- 
ing: “ And has not our admired poet 
given us: 

I would that we were, my beloved, 

white birds on the foam of the 
seal” 


And going on, every syllable enun- 
ciated, down to: 

Soon far from the rose and the lily 
and the fret of the flames would 
we be, 

Were we only white birds, my be- 
loved, buoyed up on the foam 
of the sea!” 


MY first impression of the librarian 

whose essays bearing the pen- 
name, “John Eglinton”, were the 
only contribution in that form to the 
literary movement was shyness. He 
listened silently to some explanation 
about a book, and, it seemed, with 
some embarrassment. He was low- 
sized, with a fine head whose 
thoughtfulness was expressed in 
brown eyes. 

The eyes were remarkable; they 


gave an impression of quietude, but 
I imagine a flash could come into 
them. “John Eglinton” did not talk 
much—not by Dublin standards— 
and yet men who relished conversa- 
tion, George Moore and Stephen 
MacKenna, found his companionship 
enjoyable. 

His conversational way was to affirm 
some point and let you talk round it. 
He was Goethean and Words- 
worthian, and (via Emerson, |! 
imagine) a bit Oriental. These winds 
of doctrine had sifted down his 
original deposit of Calvinism, but 
there was enough of that left to make 
him ironic towards the proponents of 
an [Irish nationalism that, as it 
seemed to him, obviously would 
eventuate in a Catholic State, and a 
Catholic State that would not have 
the opposition that had grown up 
with the European Catholic States. 

He had been marched into the 
ranks of the Irish Revivalists by that 
domineering recruiting officer, Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, and he must have 
been frequently perplexed by the 
combativeness of certain Protestant 
officers. He made a halting confession 
of faith, but the ardour shown by his 
fellow-Ultonian, “ A.E.”, even in his 
repudiation of certain nationalist 
dogmas, was not in “John Eglin- 
ton’s”” acceptance. 

His Ulster Scots upbringing gave 
him a stand from which he could 
criticise expressions of exclusive 
nationalism. But I doubt if one ever 
heard the man, the librarian or the 
essayist say an unfair word. 

It was this attractive and aloof, 
this distinctly companionable, rather 
estranged personage, whom certain 
of the wits of Dublin cast in the réle 
of a drum-beating Orangeman, 4 
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dirk-using Border raider, a Bible- 
guided Covenanter. 

Was he aware of the casting? I do 
not know. But if he had heard of 
himself as a “ filibustering philibeg ” 
his brown eyes would open in aston- 
ishment and he would shake his head 
over Dubliners’ strange japes. 


Mk. Best was the youngest of the 

trio who made up the directorate 
of the National Library. He was 
more continental than either Mr. 
Lyster or Mr. Magee, having studied 
in Paris and Germany, for he was a 
philologist, specialising in Old Irish 
and the country of Thurneysen and 
Windisch was the second home of 
Old Irish 

If you had a yearning to know 
about the infixed pronouns you 
would, at that time, have to go to 
some scholar in Germany. Mozcover, 
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the great philologist, Kuno Meyer, 
seemed to be particularly attached to 
him. 

There was something of freshness 
about Mr. Best—bloom, brightness. 
He was tall, blond, ruddy-com- 
plexioned, and wore particularly 
shining glasses. 

I have associated Mr. Lyster and 
Mr. Magee with the world of Goethe, 
Mr. Best suggested that world, too, 
but in a distinct way: he was not a 
depository of Goethean wisdom, but 
he recalled one of those fresh, rather 
princely figures who, with a fund of 
enthusiasm, attended the ageing 
Goethe, noting his conversation, find- 
ing and assembling his early poems. 

Scholarly, enthusiastic, sociable, 
with a feeling for character and the 
ability to project it, Mr. Best was, 
and is, a delightful conversationalist. 


one who remembers them, the 

treatment of these three as per- 
sonages in the symposium is the 
most brilliant of Joyce’s performances 
in Ulysses. They are real, Mr. Lyster, 
Mr. Magee, Mr. Best, as well as 
“ A.E.”, Buck Mulligan and Stephen 
himself—that is to say, anyone who 
knew them in their daily lives will 
have immediate connection with 
them. But while they are there in 
their essence, they are also stylised: 


Urbane, to comfort them, the 
Quaker librarian purred : “ And we 
have, have we not, those priceless 
pages of Wilhelm Meister? A great 
poet on a great brother poet. A 
hesitating soul taking arms against 
a sea of troubles, torn by conflict- 
ing doubts as one sees in real life.” 
He came a step sinkapace forward 
on neatsleaiher creaking and a step 
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36 
backward a sinkapace on the solemn 
floor. 

This is Mr. Lyster in his speech, 

movement, setting: 

Eglintoneyes, quick with | plea- 
sure, look up shybnghtly. Gladly 
glancing, a merry puritan, through 
the twisted eglantine. 





This is William Magee when he be- 
cane John Eglinton: 

Mr. Best, eagerquietly, lifted his 
book to say: “ That's very inter- 
esting because that brother motive, 
don’t you know, we find in old 
Irish myths. In Grimm, too, don't 
you know, the fairy tales. The third 
brother who marries the sleeping 
beauty and wins the best.” 


> 


The “ eagerquietly ”, that affirmative 
speech, is the young Richard that was 
Mr. Best. And what a beautiful com- 
positicn the entire Library scene is! 
As a symposium, following the dis- 
cussion in the Tower, it comes to 
widen the speculation about the re- 
lationship of father and son. 

A symposium cannot be, as a dis- 
cussion can, on one level: it has to 
have place for character; it has to 
have tension, relief, climax, and this 
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the father-son symposium has. The 
occasional opening of the door turns 
it as on hinges. The theme is sus- 
tained while conversational turns 
save it from mere statement, and 
mocking interpolations upset what 
might be its pedantry. 


‘THE composition is beautiful and 

the ending belongs finely to 't. 
After all, albeit mockers had inter- 
vened, discourse that included 
Shakespeare and the Fathers of the 
Church dealt with the things of the 
spirit. And as we stand with Stephen 
Daedalus on the steps of the Library 
and look back on it, we know it for 
a moment of spirit: 


Kind air defined the coigns of 
houses in Kildare Street. No birds. 
Frail from the housetops two 
plumes of smoke ascended, plum- 
ing, and in a flaw of softness softly 
were blown. Cease to strive. Peace 
of druid priests of Cymbeline, 
hierophantic: from the earth on 
altar— 
Laud we the gods 

And let our crooked smokes climb 
to their nostrils 

From our blessed altars. 
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The Devil to Pay 


N embarrassing situation marked the passing of a well- 


known fire brigade chief. 


And none of the members of 


his family have spoken since the funeral to any members 


of his squad. 


For these firemen, while well-intentioned, committed the 
unpardonable sin of sending to the wake a huge floral 
tribute inscribed in gold letters—GONE TO HIS LAST FIRE. 


S there ts a blind spot in every eye, so is there a beauty 
spot i almost every character. 








A Man Like His Daddy 


BRIAN O’SULLIVAN 


THE editor of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, from which the 
following story is reprinted, writes : 

‘ This contributor to our Children’s Hour 1s a nine-year-old Insh 
boy. In the letter accompanying his story, young Brian O'Sullivan 
wrote: “ Dear Ellery Queen, The storeys in your Childrens hour 
were marvellous and I think your magazine 1s the best in the world.” 
Now, none of your blarney, lad—but what editor could resist so 
grand an opening sentence? 

‘ Brian’s father is a mystery-story writer (DON’T HANG ME TOO HIGH 
and SOMEONE WALKED OVER MY GRAVE, among others)—so the son 
comes by it naturally. His mother does the typing for her author- 
men—that is, when she has spare time which (to quote from Brian’s 
first letter) : “ she hasn’t much of because she has 3 children to look 
after.” 

‘ Mr. O’Sullivan was seventeen when he had his first story pub- 
lished, so he has warned Master O’Sullivan not to let his nine- 
year-old family record go to his head! 

‘ While it was a “ real thrill” for young Brian to have his story 
accepted, he went on to state: “ J] must say I am looking forward 
to receiving the money.” But the lad had good reasons for thinking 
in terms of cash: he wanted to get a doll’s house and doll’s furniture 
for sister Barbara—“ her heart is set on them and she’s had a hard 
time this year, with chicken pox, measles, and getting her tonsils 
out”; and some toy lorries for brother Fim—“ he’s 2—we call him 
the Red-Headed Terror—he’s impossible”; and an electric train set 
for the author himself; and a wire recorder for Daddy—* but I think 
he'll have to wait until I write a few more stories!” And gifts for 
Mammy—* including a new typewriter ribbon!” 

‘And now, Brian O’Suliivan’s story ’ 











he was too young and to run home 
to his mama. 

Then his mama went to the hos- 
pital for an operation and she never 


TE live in a very nice place 

\ / called Clondalkin, in County 
Dublin. 

My favourite friend is Michael 


Maher, who lives near us. He was 
not always my favourite friend. I am 
nine and he is only seven aud he 
was always hanging around the gang 
I played with. We used to tell him 


came back. My mama gave Michael 
his meals, sent him off to school, 
and looked after him during the day 
while his daddy was working. 

His daddy was a policeman and 


Reprinted from Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
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Michael said he wanted to be a man 
like his daddy when he grew up. He 
wanted to direct traffic and arrest 
burglars and bring them to jail. 

His mama was a very nice lady. 
I heard my daddy say one day that 
she was almost as pretty as my own 
mama. My mama slapped him with 
a dishcloth and said: “ Plamds won't 
get you anywhere.” 


HEN Michael’s mama went to the 

hospital and didn’t come back, 
Mr. Maher got very sick. He used to 
come home late from work and 
stagger from side to side up our 
path to get Michael to bring him 
home to bed. He looked very sick 
and never laughed any more like he 
used to. 

My daddy said: “Take it easy, 
Tom.” 

And Mr. Maher said: “What do 
you know about it?” 

My daddy said: “ Think of the 
kid, Tom.” 

Mr. Maher looked very angry and 
said: “If he’s a nuisance, I'll take 
him away.” 

My daddy said: “I didn’t mean 
that.” 

Michael used to ask us why his 
mama wasn’t coming back. My 
mama used to look at my daddy but 
they did not seem to know what to 
say. Then one day Michael stopped 
asking and he never asked again. He 
said his daddy was sending him to a 
boarding school. He didn’t want to 
go. 

NE day after tea at our house 

Michael and I met the gang and 
we played games in his back garden. 
The gang wanted to play rocket 





ships, but Michael wanted to play 
cowboys and Indians. So we played 
cowboys and Indians. We were tired 
of playing rocket ships, anyway. 

Michael threw a rope over a 
branch of a tree and tied a noose 
round his neck. Then he sat on his 
rocking-horse and said: 

“T must be the good man and you 
must be the rustlers. Brian is the bad 
man who pretends I am the king of 
the rustlers and they’re going to 
lynch me. The bad man slaps my 
horse to make it run away, but it 
won’t budge. I seen it in the cinema. 
They put the good man on another 
horse, but just then his pal comes 
along.” 

I said it was a dangerous game. 
Michael might get choked and die. 

One of the gang named Liam 
said: “ My daddy read in the papers 
about kids getting strangled putting 
ropes round their necks and doing 
cowboy tricks.” 

Michael said: “ That’s silly! I 
saw my daddy doing it in the bed- 
room after tea.” 


Wartress: A girl who thinks money grows on trays. 
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Loren on the Lido 


AT THE Fim FEstTIvaL IN VENICE 

frantic scenes accompanied the 
fashionably late arrival of a little dark 
piece of film-fodder known as Sophia 
Loren . . . whom we now know to 
be the possessor of one of the most 
fascinating squeaks in the business. 

She arrived surrounded by squads 
of police—whom I, for one, would 
not dream of blaming. The crowd, 
eager to show their enthusiasm, beat 
to the earth an Italian radio com- 
mentator and trampled over him but 
ruthlessly. 

Still wilder scenes took place in 
the cinema hall, where Miss Loren’s 
entrance was greeted by a barrage of 
camera flashes so blinding as to recall 
to mind Desert Victory; strong 
women screamed hoarsely; chaos 
reigned; “ Gott in Himmel,” said the 
Russian ambassador. 

The Under-Secretary of the Festi- 
val, pardonably annoyed when a 
cameramen climbed on to his lap in 
search of an angle shot, leapt up to 
protest volubly; and, later, barred 
cameras from the cinema hall for the 
entire duration of hostilities. 

Miss Loren, who was wearing an 
attractive sort of a silver-and-white 
confection, sat down and for the re- 
mainder of the evening was as good 
as gold; indeed, for some purposes, 
better. 

Like all Italian film stars, Miss 
Loren has a younger sister: Mariuc- 


cia. Mariuccia’s explanation of the 
incident should be of interest to all 
who believe that film stars lead care- 
free, tailor-made lives; I don’t sup- 
pose the story will remain exclusive, 
but for various reasons I can’t 
imagine anyone else taking the 
trouble to repeat it. Nevertheless, it 
possesses something of that nebulous 
quality called “human interest” or, 
alternatively, “cake for the mugs”. 

It would appear, then, that Miss 
Loren’s tribulations commenced on 
the Venice train, where she ate a 
light collation consisting of spaghetti, 
beefsteak with fried potatoes, ice 
cream, chocolate cake and mixed 
fruit. She arrived at the Excelsior 
Hotel with less than an hour to spare; 
having been duly photographed in a 
bath, in a bath-towel, and on the bed 
(of course), she proceeded to dress 
for the occasion. Only to discover 
that her bustino had been built with- 
out reference to beefsteaks and no 
longer fitted. Panic. 

Mariuccia and three chambermaids 
were called upon to stretch the 
beastly garment, while Miss Loren 
performed reducing exercises on the 
carpet. 

—SHAUN McCartuy in Truth. 


“ Berry Bad, Indeed ” 


E SECOND MATE, A KNOCK-KNEED, 

round-shouldered, shambling-made 
fellow, with a drawling Yankee 
accent, came down into the cabin. 
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“Beg your pardon, Gentlemen,” 
said he, “I want to get something 
out of the Medicine Chest.” 

“ Who’s ill?” 

‘Tom, sir.” (Tom was a black 
boy, who officiated in the Steward’s 
Department.) 

“And pray, Mr. Parry, do you 
practise as physician on board?” 

“Yes, sir, I always physicks them 
as be sick.” 

“What’s your favourite prescrip- 
tion?” 

“Oh, I be noways pertiklar. I 
generally takes a few of the things 
as comes uppermost.” 

“And what’s the matter with 
Tom?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir, but 
he says he feels rather pertiklar 
quecrish.” 

“Well, Mr. Parry, don’t spare the 
Medicine Chest on my account.” 

“Never fear, sir,” said he, laugh- 
ing. “When I physicks a man he 
seldom applies to me again.” 

“ That is the case with the patients 
of a great many doctors,” said I. 

The mate grinned and proceeded 
to make up his dose. He had a dirty 
tin can in his hand into which he 
poured a liberal allowance of castor 
oil. After fumbling abour for some 
time he took nearly a handful of 
Glauber salts and powdered it over 
the oil, then a little Tartar Emetic 
and stirred the hellish compound 
with an iron spoon. 

“Tll be bound,” said he, “ this'll 
settle Tom. It will work him fore 
and aft and make a new man of him.” 

“I'm afraid its effects won’t be 
very settling, Mr. Parry.” 

“Never fear, sir, I warrant I'll 
cure him.” And so the mate took his 
leave. 
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“Yerrah, why don’t we move with 
the times? It’s crocks of dollars we 
should be guarding !” 

(Dublin Opinion). 








I was curious to know how Tom 
stood the dose; and next morning, 
when I went on deck, I went forward 
and found him at the forecastle, lean- 
ing over the side, with a most ludi- 
crously woeful expression of coun- 
tenance. He had such a deep-rooted 
despair, such utter hopelessness de- 
picted in his countenance that one 
would have supposed that he felt all 
was over with him in this world. 

“Why, Tom,” said I in a com- 
miserating tone, “what is wrong?” 

“Ek, ek, Massa,” said the poor 
fellow, hiccupping and grunting, and 
with great difficulty getting out a 
word. “ Dat dam Mate physic me s0, 
me berry bad, berry bad indeed,” 
continued he, shaking his head 
mournfully. “ Someting pull my guts 
and all my inside up to my rroat, 
then push dem down toder side. Ek, 
ek, berry bad indeed.” , 
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Lay That Pistol Down ! 


(CAPTAIN BryAN MAGUIRE’S ancestors were among the reguli of 

Ireland, and one of them was a distinguished leader in 1641 
He therefore assumed the port and bearing which he thought became 
the son of an Irish king. 

When he required the attendance of a servant he had a peculiar 
manner of ringing the bell. Instead of applying his hand to the bell- 
pull, he took up a pistol and fired it at the handle of the bell, and 
continued firing till he hit it, so causing the bell below to sound 

He was such an accurate shot with a pistol that his wife was in 
the habit of holding a lighted candle for him to snuff with a pistol 
bullet at so many paces’ distance, 

Another of his royal habits was the mode of passing his time. He 
was seen for whole days leaning out of his window in Si. Andrew 
Street, Dublin, and amusing himself by annoying pedestrians. When 
one went by whom he thought a fit subject he threw down on him 
some rubbish or dirt to attract his notice, and when the man looked 
up he spat in his face. 

If the victim made any expostulation, Bryan crossed his arms and, 
presenting a pistol in each hand, invited him up to his room, declar- 
ing he would give him satisfaction there and his choice of the 


pistols. 


—Rt. Hon. Joun E. Watsn, Ireland Sixty Years Ago (1851). 





And in truth he did look as if the 
medicine had done its work. His face 
was curiously mottled over, of a 
pepper and salt complexion, little of 
the eyes were visible but the whites, 
on his chin and breast was a broad 
streak which had manifestly been 
caused by the operation of the Tartar 
Emetic, and one hand was laid ex- 
pressively and sympathisingly on his 
stomach. 

After seeing Tom I did not wonder 
that none of the mate’s patients ever 
applied to him again. 

—THOMAS CATHER, JFournal of a 
Voyage to America (1836). 


‘* Time, Gentlemen, 
Please ! ”’ 
‘TOURISTS FROM EVERY PART OF THE 
globe visit the famous “ moral 
pub” at 21 Duke Street, Dublin, to 


see with their own eyes the tavern 
that Joyce immortalised in Ulysses. 

Before it acquired this international 
reputation, Davy Byrne’s, under the 
ownership of the genial Wicklow- 
man, David Byrne, was frequented 
by artists, writers and _ scholars, 
students and professors, dukes and 
dustmen. 

In 1889, at the adventurous age of 
twenty-eight, Davy bought No. 21 
Duke Street, then a disreputable 
tavern, and by force of personality 
and acumen built a flourishing busi- 
ness that became part of the artistic 
and intellectual life of Dublin 

He presided over the tavern for 
over half a century. He cashed 
cheques for students “ good, bad and 
indifferent”, and had enough bad 
ones, he used to say, to paper the 
house. 
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“Beg your pardon, Gentlemen,” 
said he, “I want to get something 
out of the Medicine Chest.” 

“ Who's ill?” 

“Tom, sir.” (Tom was a black 
boy, who officiated in the Steward’s 
Department.) 

“And pray, Mr. Parry, do you 
practise as physician on board?” 

“Yes, sir, I always physicks them 
as be sick.” 

“What’s your favourite prescrip- 
tion?” 

“Oh, I be noways pertiklar. I 
generally takes a few of the things 
as comes uppermost.” 

“And whats the matter with 
Tom?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir, but 
he says he feels rather pertiklar 
queerish.” 

“ Well, Mr. Parry, don’t spare the 
Medicine Chest on my account.” 

“Never fear, sir,” said he, laugh- 
ing. “When I physicks a man he 
seldom applies to me again.” 

“That is the case with the patients 
of a great many doctors,” said I. 

The mate grinned and proceeded 
to make up his dose. He had a dirty 
tin can in his hand into which he 
poured a liberal allowance of castor 
oil. After fumbling about for some 
time he took nearly a handful of 
Glauber salts and powdered it over 
the oil, then a little Tartar Emetic 
and stirred the hellish compound 
with an iron spoon. 

“Tll be bound,” said he, “ this’ll 
settle Tom. It will work him fore 
and aft and make a new man of him.” 

“Tm afraid its effects won’t be 
very settling, Mr. Parry.” 

“Never fear, sir, I warrant I'll 
cure him.” And so the mate took his 
leave. 
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“ Yerrah, a don’t we move with 
the times? It’s crocks of dollars we 
should be guarding !” 

(Dublin Opinion). 
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I was curious to know how Tom 
stood the dose; and next morning, 
when I went on deck, I went forward 
and found him at the forecastle, lean- 
ing over the side, with a most ludi- 
crously woeful expression of coun- 
tenance. He had such a deep-rooted 
despair, such utter hopelessness de- 
picted in his countenance that one 
would have supposed that he felt all 
was over with him in this world. 

“Why, Tom,” said I in a com- 
miserating tone, “what is wrong?” 

“Ek, ek, Massa,” said the poor 
fellow, hiccupping and grunting, and 
with great difficulty getting out a 
word. “ Dat dam Mate physic me so, 
me berry bad, berry bad indeed,” 
continued he, shaking his head 
mournfully. “ Someting pull my guts 
and all my inside up to my ’roat, 
then push dem down toder side. Ek, 
ek, berry bad indeed.” 
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Lay That Pistol Down ! 


(CAPTAIN BryYAN MAGUIRE’S ancestors were among the regul of 

Ireland, and one of them was a distinguished leader in 1641 
He therefore assumed the port and bearing which he thought became 
the son of an Irish king. 

When he required the attendance of a servant he had a peculiar 
manner of ringing the bell. Instead of applying his hand to the bell- 
pull, he took up a pistol and fired it at the handle of the beil, and 
continued firing till he hit it, so causing the bell below to sound 

He was such an accurate shot with a pistol that his wife was in 
the habit of holding a lighted candle for him to snuff with a pistol 
bullet at so many paces’ distance. 

Another of his royal habits was the mode of passing his time. He 
was seen for whole days leaning out of his window in St. Andrew 
Street, Dublin, and amusing himself by annoying pedestrians. When 
one went by whom he thought a fit subject he threw down on him 
some rubbish or dirt to attract his notice, and when the man looked 
up he spat in his face. 

If the victim made any expostulation, Bryan crossed his arms and, 
presenting a pistol in each hand, invited him up to his room, declar- 
ing he would give him satisfaction there and his choice of the 


pistols. 


—Rrt. Hon. JOHN E. WALSH, Ireland Sixty Years Ago (1851). 





And in truth he did look as if the 
medicine had done its work. His face 
was curiously mottled over, of a 
pepper and salt complexion, little of 
the eyes were visible but the whites, 
on his chin and breast was a broad 
streak which had manifestly been 
caused by the operation of the Tartar 
Emetic, and one hand was laid ex- 
pressively and sympathisingly on his 
stomach. 

After seeing Tom I did not wonder 
that none of the mate’s patients ever 
applied to him again. 

—THOMAS CATHER, Journal of a 
Voyage to America (1836). 


‘* Time, Gentlemen, 
Please ! ” 
‘TOURISTS FROM EVERY PART OF THE 
globe visit the famous “ moral 
pub” at 21 Duke Street, Dublin, to 


see with their own eyes the tavern 
that Joyce immortalised in Ulysses. 

Before it acquired this international 
reputation, Davy Byrne’s, under the 
ownership of the genial Wicklow- 
man, David Byrne, was frequented 
by artists, writers and scholars, 
students and professors, dukes and 
dustmen. 

In 1889, at the adventurous age of 
twenty-eight, Davy bought No. 21 
Duke Street, then a disreputable 
tavern, and by force of personality 
and acumen built a flourishing busi- 
ness that became part of the artistic 
and intellectual life of Dublin 

He presided over the tavern for 
over half a century. He cashed 
cheques for students “ good, bad and 
indifferent”, and had enough bad 
ones, he used to say, to paper the 
house. 
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On the night that the Treaty was 
ratified, Arthur Griffith remembered 
Davy Byrne’s promise to stand wine 
on the house “the day that Ireland 
was free”. So Arthur and his party 
rose up from their meal at The 
Bailey, which is just across the street, 
and hurried over to Davy’s. 

It was just 10 o’clock, closing time, 
as they ascended the stairs, and the 
assistant called after them: “ Time, 
gentlemen, please!” 

“Ah, time be damned!” was the 
reply. “Isn’t the Government sitting 
upstairs.” 

—Welcome to Davy Byrne’s (The 

Parkside Press, Ltd.). 


Voice from the Gods 


HEN VERDI'S OPERA Macbeth was 

being performed by an Italian 
company at the Hawkins Street 
Theatre, Dublin, the curtain rose and 
disclosed the nurse and doctor seated 
at the door of Lady Macbeth’s 
chamber, a medicine bottle and a 
candle being on the table between 
them. 

The entrance of Viardot (who was 
playing Lady Macbeth) was waited 
for in profound silence—a silence 
which was broken by a voice from 
the gallery crying out eagerly: 
“Hurry up, hurry up, and tell us is 
it a boy or a girl!” 


Lord Justice Ronan was remark- 
able for his snappy manner towards 
members of the Bar. There had been 
a heated interchange between his 
lordship and Serjeant McSweeney. 

“TI can teach you law, Serjeant, 
snapped the Judge, “but I cannot 
teach you manners.” 

“That is perfectly true, my lord,” 
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was the prompt reply of the Serjeant. 
—J. B. Hatt, Random Records of 
a Reporter. 


The Comic Adviser 


‘THE COMIC ADVISER IS A TYPE OF 

epigram that originated in 1845 
with the most famous witticism in 
the history of Punch, “ Advice to 
persons about to marry: Don’t.” It 
follows the general arrangement of 
its Punch prototype: 

Advice to men who indulge in pro- 
fanity : Swear off. 

Advice to modern musicians : Look 
Bach. 

Advice to motorists : Never park with 
your back wheels on a pedestrian. 

Advice to soldiers: When arguing 
with your sergeant, be sure you're 
right—then let the matter drop. 

Advice to loose talkers: Build a 
better mouth trap. 

Love and marriage are among the 
most popular subjects satirised by 
the comic adviser: 

Advice to girls who want to keep 
their youth: Don’t introduce him 
to other girls. 

Advice to girls: Don’t marry a man 
to reform him; the rites never 
right him and the altar won't alter 
him. 

Advice to young brides: Don’t put 
all your eggs in one biscuit. 
Professional people who are always 

advising others are the perfect foil 

for the comic adviser: 

Advice to doctors: In treating cases 
of amnesia collect the fee in 
advance, 

Advice to public speakers: Leave 
your audience before your audience 
leaves you. 

—The Humor of Humor. 





The radiologist risks his health for the betterment of man- 

kind, but there is also some nsk from radiation in such 

homely activities as watching TV or buying a new pair of 
shoes 


The Subtle Danger 
of X-Rays 


MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


EW patients receiving X-rays or 

other penetrating radiations as 

treatment, or to diagnose their 
ills, realise the risks being run on 
their behalf by those occupationally 
exposed to radiations. 

Some twenty years ago I spoke to 
a man working at the Radium 
Centre of the Royal Dublin Society, 
the loss of whose fingers had been 
caused by exposure to the emana- 
tions from radium. 

I thought of him at the time as 
one of the last of the pioneers to 
suffer because the gravity of the risk 
had not been fully appreciated. But 
doctors are still dying today through 
coming in contact with rays used 
only for the betterment of mankind. 


TUDIES have shown that radiolo- 

gists appear to be nine or ten 
times more prone to usually fatal 
blood disorders than other people. 
Three British radiologists have died 
in recent years from these diseases. 

An Irish radiologist of my acquain- 
tance who was found to have leu- 
kaemia, the grave blood disease in 
which the white cells multiply enor- 
mously, miraculously manages to 
keep the white cells down to safe 


Condensed from 


levels by taking long holidays away 
from the X-ray plant. 

I kno. also of other cases where 
radium-handling doctors developed 
cancers of the skin, usually of the 
fingers or hands. Workers exposed to 
these “peacetime” radiations im 
other advanced countries have had 
similar experiences. 

If the risks are realised why do 
these casualties still occur? Mainly 
because there are no operative inter- 
national rules to protect personnel 
exposed to ionising radiations. 


E International Commission on 
Radiological Protection recently set 
out its recommendations on what 
should be the maximum doses of 
penetrating radiations for those pro- 
fessionally exposed to the risk. 
These recommendations are speci- 
ally concerned with what is suggested 
as the “ safe dose” of different forms 
of radiations for such vulnerable 
organs as the skin, which mav be 
made malignant, and the eye. in 
which cataracts may be caused. 
Also prescribed is the maximum 
safe dose of radiation for the repro- 
ductive glands, which may be ren- 
dered sterile, and the blood-forming 


the Irish Times 
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tissues, which can be fatally impaired 
by destructive rays. 

The report is also concerned with 
curtailing the risk from such homely 
activities as watching TV, or buying 
shoes. It sets a limit to the amount 
of potentially harmful radiation that 
should occur on accessible surfaces 
of the domestic TV set. 

As for the X-ray machines used in 
footwear shops for fitting shoes, it 
recommends that, because of what it 
describes as “the inherent risks” in 
these machines, their use should be 
limited to strictly medical procedures. 


“TH® harmiul effects of X-rays are 
irreversible, and they add up. 
The person who goes from one shoe 
shop to another getting repeated, 
unmeasured doses of X-rays from 
the fitting machines could suffer 
grave consequences later in life. 

It has been suggested in the 
U.S.A. that everyone having foot- 
wear fitted m this way should have 
a certificate on which is entered the 
dose received each time. More than 
a certain level of dosage should not 
be exceeded. 

But it appears that it would not be 
an easy matter to estimate the dosage 
from these machines unless they 
were regularly calibrated by experts. 

The commission recommends that 
those about to engage in radio- 
logical work should have pre- 
employment blood counts, which 
should be repeated at intervals in 
borderline cases. Where the white 
cells fall below a prescribed level, the 
candidate may not be employable. 

It says that persons regularly em- 
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ployed in radiological departments 
should have the region of the repro- 
ductive glands safely protected from 
radiations. They should not be asked 
to assist in holding weak patients or 
children during X-raying or screen- 
ing of chests; this should be done by 
the parent or other person accom- 
panying the patient. 


‘THe dentist X-raying a patient’s 

jaw is warned not to hold the film 
in place in the patient’s mouth. If 
the film cannot be fixed in place, it 
should be held there by the less 
vulnerable patient himself, or else 
by some other person not habitually 
exposed to the risk. 

The interest of the patient lies be- 
hind the proposal to issue a certi- 
ficate on which will be entered all 
the doses of radiation he receives in 
the course of a lifetime. This project 
was mooted also at the recent inter- 
national conference in Geneva con- 
cerned with the peace-iime uses of 
atomic energy. 

The doctor treating non-malignant 
diseases by means of radiation is 
urged to exercise caution. The use 
of radiation in treating fungus dis- 
eases of the hands (occurring in 
persons occupationally dealing with 
radioactive materials or otherwise 
professionally exposed to radiation) 
should be avoided. 

And, since little is known about 
the effects of radiation on young, 
growing tissues, doctors are advised 
to be cautious about repeating diag- 
nostic examinations of children, and 
to avoid too frequent systematic 
examinations of the whole body. 


“ ELE was very good to his famiiy—he left home when he 
was two.” 
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It’s the latest American custom ! 


Bridal Showers: A New 


Social 


MAURA DEVLIN 


“ bridal 
become a 


ERE in 
H “ showers ” 
social terror. 

There used to be a time when 
your friend Susie announced her en- 
gagement and set the date for her 
wedding. Some time before the big 
day you would send or bring her a 
pretty gift—clock, linens, china or a 
hall-barometer. Sooner or later you 
would get a neatly penned note 
thanking you for your gift, and that 
would be that. 

Now, however, the engagement 
announcement brings on a veritable 
cloudburst. Once the “bridal 
showers ” start, they just go on and on. 


America, 
have 


E unfortunate guest receives a 

cute little invitation-card, adorned 
with wedding bells and pink um- 
brellas, asking her to attend the 
shower for Susie Q at the home of 
Lulubelle at eight o’clock next 
Friday night. 

The card always carries a gentle 
reminder that your smiling presence 
at the party is not enough. A “ mis- 
cellaneous ” shower may be the 
parenthetical note, which means that 
it is all right to show up with a 
beautifully decked box, dripping 
with silver and white ribbons and 
more wedding bells and umbrellas, 


Terror 
ROSSI 


containing anything from a pickle 
fork to a toaster. 

Just anything will do is the im- 
plication, and I have seen blankets, 
electric irons, linens, elegant lingerie, 
clock-radios, emerge as “miscellany”. 

Perhaps the card whispers 
“ kitchen ” shower. The thing to do 
here is hustle off t the nearest store 
and pick out a place setting for four 
(or more, of course, if you don’t 
think that would be bad taste) in 
that lovely Italian peasant earthen- 
ware (which costs just about as much 
as Spode), or a big hand-turned 
wooden salad bowl. 

A matched set of stainless steel 
pots and pans is also acceptable. 
Toasters, electric irons and table- 
cloths will also do very nicely. 

For a “ linen” shower, the shops 
are very helpful if you can’t think 
much beyond sheets. There are 
“bathroom ensembles” which may 
mean just a matched set of thick 
towels, perhaps monogrammed, but 
can also include matching shower 
and window curtains in watered silk 
or elegantly designed plastics, a 
couple of mats for the floor and 
maybe a set of matching hand- 
painted canisters for talc, bath-salts, 
cleanser and so on. 

There are nice place mats and 
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napkins to be bought. There are 
perfectly beautiful guest towels (I 
have now fallen into the American 
habit of not touching these when a 
guest. They always are draped over 
an almost inaccessible towel rack, 
ironed to a fare-thee-well, and look- 
ing too beautiful to spoil with 
dripping hands). 

If you are not too original, there 
are sheets, of course, perhaps in 
stripes or little floral designs, or in 
anv colour of the rainbow. 


(NCE you have been invited to the 

shower, the next step is to keep 
the whole thing from Susie. On the 
peril of your life, don’t tell her 
whai’s in the cards for Friday night 
at eight o'clock. 

She may suggest a movie together 
oa that night, or ask you to dinner, 
or just ask you what you'll be doing. 
The thing to do then is invent an 
appointment which sounds so excit- 
ing that she won’t be hurt because 
you suddenly don’t seem to want 
her company any more. 

Comes Friday night and the guests 
converge on Lulubelle’s house. If 
you have a car, you park it six 
blocks away so that Susie won’t see 
it when she arrives later, and know 
what’s happening too soon. If vou 
come by bus, you get off a mile or 
so before or after your stop and 
approach the house by alleys and 
side streets. Susie mustn’t see you. 

Inside, you wait with the other 
guests in the living-room, in an 
atmosphere charged with giggly ex- 
citement. Off in the corner will be 
a table, over which hangs a card- 
beard watering-can sprinkling long 
streamers of twisted crépe paper, 
usually in the colours chosen by the 
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bride-elect for her bridesmaids’ 
dresses and flowers. 

A paper-frilled umbrella poised 
over the table is also appropriate, or 
you may come across the wishing- 
well idea—a cardboard structure 
charmingly painted and decorated to 
represent the old wishing well of 
song and story. Into this—or on the 
table—go the gifts. 


N the dining-room a table or buffet 

is set with platters of sandwiches, 
cut and stacked in every conceivable 
shape. The fillings may vary in 
colour, but for some reason they all 
taste alike. There will also be a 
lovely cake, iced in the “bride’s 
colours ” and shaped like a bride (a 
sort of beehive cake for the skirt, 
and a little doll stuck in the top up 
to her waist) or a wedding bell. 

There will certainly be a punch 
bowl, filled with fruit punch—a con- 
glomeration of six or seven varieties 
of fruit juices and a couple of bottles 
of ginger ale, and afloat with bits 
and pieces of strawberries, oranges, 
and grapes. A big square block of 
ice usually melts quietly away in the 
concoction, diluting it to an even 
more tasteless potion. 

Two of the guests will be the 
bride-elect’s mother and the mother 
of the prospective groom. Also, a 
collection of sisters, cousins, aunts 
and grandmothers of both. 

Suddenly: “Here she comes 

The hostess will rush to open the 
door. If there has been time, all the 
lights go off in the living-room and 
into the hall comes the “ unsuspect- 
ing” guest of honour. 

The hostess will usually have 
brought her to the house on the pre- 
text of “ showing me how to work 


” 
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that knitting stitch” or “to give me 
a permanent.” It is amazing, though, 
how often Susie turns up wearing 
her best black taffeta or her new suit. 


WHEN she reaches the living-room 

threshold everyone shrills out, 
“Surprise! Surprise!” and Susie 
gasps and holds her face in her 
hands. 


“You're terrible,” 
say to her hostess. 

Then she gets down to the gifts. 
This is ritual. She sits on the floor 
by the stack, flanked by the girl who 


’ 


she will usually 


will be her maid or matron of 
honour. As Susie unties and un- 
wraps, her attendant deposits the 


gift paper in a waste basket (to keep 
Susie from disappearing behind a 
small mountain) and unties miles of 
ribbon, which she then ties together 
(each mile from each box is knotted 
to the next mile) and winds into a 
ball. 

Susie admires each gift, reads the 
card accompanying it, and the gift is 
passed around the circle. When it 
has made the trip, the maid of 
honour puts it in the pile with the 
others, there to await transportation 
to Susie’s home. 

When everything has been looked 
at, the business with the ribbon 
begins. Susie has slipped her engage- 
ment ring to her busy attendant, and 
it is by now hidden somewhere in 
the ball. Everybody stands around in 
a circle, facing out, their hands be- 
hind them, and the ribbon is started 
around the hands. 

When you grip a ‘not, it means 
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you will have one child; two, there’l] 
be two, and so on. The one who gets 
the ring will be the first to marry 
after Susie. (It nearly always turns 
out that Susie’s grandmother gets the 
ring.) 


‘Tuere’s not much left to do now 

but eat, after which Susie’s fiancé 
(who has been warned) comes for his 
girl and her presents. The oiher 
guests look him over, and when he 
is thoroughly embarrassed he 
trundies out under his load of white 
boxes. 

If you listen, you may hear him, 
after he has crammed the trunk of 
the car, and stacked the back seats, 
“Boy, you sure collected a lot of 
loot.” 

To which Susie nearly always 
answers, “ You’re terrible.” 

A day or so later your mail will 
contain two little envelopes. One 
will be from Susie, thanking you for 
your gift, the other—oh, no, from 
Elmira, replete with umbrellas and 
bells, asking that you come to 
another shower for Susie, this time 
at her house. Again you will be told 
in a polite way what to bring, and 
again you’re off to a party. 

Just when you think everything is 
over, comes the big, heavy, square 
white envelope, formally inviting you 


to attend Susie’s wedding. You 
“R.S.V.P.” and despatch another 
nice token. 


It’s always a terrible temptation 
not to yell, “Surprise! Surprise!” 
when Susie floats gracefully into 
church to the strains of Lohengrin. 


aS 


HY do girls suddenly become left-handed just after they 


get an engagement ring? 
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Thank Nevin for 


Plywood 





NE of the stories behind the 
()ritiets anniversary this year of 
the American Douglas Fir ply- 
wood industry is that of an immi- 
grant Irish chemist with a wide grin. 
His was the inventive imagination 
which rescued the industry in a race 
against time behind the locked door 
of a secret laboratory. 

The chemist was James Victor 
Nevin. Born April 11, 1876, im 
Cashel, County Tipperary, he was 
the moving force and leader of the 
research team which found the first 
waterproof glue suitable for mass 
production of plywood. 

Educated in Irish, English and 
German universities, Nevin came to 
the U.S.A. in 1905 with one suit of 
clothes and a trunk full of chemistry 
textbooks and notes. He taught at 
Columbia University, then drifted to 
the West. 

By 1926 Nevin, working mostly in 
his basement laboratory, had several 
important successes in chemistry. 
The depression hit. Pressed for 
money, he sought a company willing 
to take a chance. 

The company was the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation, of Aberdeen, 
Washington, and the chance was the 
search for a waterproof glue. A 
laboratory was built secretly in a 
corner of the plant. 





HEN Nevin came on the scene in 

1933, plywood had just received 
another of the setbacks from which 
it was a long time recovering. 

Inferior type glue in some of the 
millions of feet of plywood used for 
the Chicago World’s Fair had failed 
Detroit automobile manufacturers 
had slammed the door in the indus- 
try’s face because all plywood glues 
of that day came apart when wet 

Working wkh Nevin were two 
chemical engineers, William Martin 
and Michael Pasquier. Nevin felt 
sure he had the right formula: a 
coal tar derivative known as cresylic 
acid, plus formaldehyde and caustic 
soda. The problem was to adapt it 
to wood. 

Nevin pushed himself and _ his 
staff to the point of exhaustion in a 
heartbreaking race against falling 
markets. More than a year later the 
big test was made. Panels were 
boiled in water, baked dry, cooled to 
extreme low temperatures and boiled 
again and again. The Nevin glue 
held. 


FFOR the industry it was the break 

through. The annual output— 
384,000,000 feet in 1934—will exceed 
four billion feet this year. 

Nevin added refinements to the 
glue and stayed with the company 
until he retired in 1940. 

But the long hours in the labora- 
tories and irregular habits took their 
toll. The Irishman who had done so 
much for a new industry in his new 
country died three years after his 
retirement. 


MOST of our suspicions of others are aroused by what we 


know of ourselves. 


HE ran into it because a policeman told her she couldn't 
miss it. 





In your effort to avoid work, you would do well to ponder 
the old Irish saying : Some men are born hammers, others 
anvils 


The Safe Way to Success 


WILLIAM J. REILLY, Px_D. 


S a rule, a person’s natural 
J\avitities point in the same direc- 

tion as his likes and dislikes. In 
other words, he usually has the basic 
abilities to support the kind of job 
he’s most enthusiastic about. 

But it’s a good idea to play safe 
and double-check. For if a fellow 
wants to be a great opera singer and 
he hasn’t got the “pipes”, he'd 
better forget it. 

The important point is not to con- 
fuse basic ability with training 
Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan star, 
failed to get into his school glee 
club. But that did not mean that 
Tibbett did not have the ability to 
become a great singer. It simply 
meant that his voice at that time was 
untrained and undeveloped. 

Another thing to recognise is that 
we sometimes misinterpret our pasi 
experience. A young man once told 
me: “I'd like to be a salesman, but 
I know I can’t sell”. Then he went 
on to tell me of a previous experience 
in selling at which he had failed. 

When I analysed this experience, I 
found that he had had a job at one 
time attempting to sell a household 
appliance from door-to-door (which 
he didn’t believe in), that he had 
received no systematic training for 


the job, amd that he had been dis- 


missed by a district supervisor, who 
told him that he “ hadn’t the gift of 
the gab ”. 

Today this same man, after a 
couple of years of intelligent train- 
ing on the sales staff of an organisa- 
tion that manufactures machinery, is 
a district sales manager. 


HER=’s another thought that will 

help you immeasurably in finding 
out whether or not you have the re- 
quired ability for a specific job. In 
every business, art, trade, or profes- 
sion, there are four major jobs to be 
done: 

1. Creative—inventing, discovering, 
or developing new ideas. 

2. Administrative—making plans 
and policies for the conduct and 
supervision of the entire business or 
project. 

3. Executive—directing the work 
of others in carrying out plans and 
policies in one or more departments 
or sections. 

4. Line—performing some indivi- 
dual routine task involving no re 
sponsibility for the work of others. 

If you have creative ability, you 
know it without anybody telling you. 
Your creative talents have demanded 
expression in your early youth. If 
there is any doubt in your mind as 
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to whether you have the ability to 
invent or to discover or to develop 
new ideas, you probably do not have 
this ability. 

And even if you think you have it, 
if you have never built or invented 
or written or created anything 
original that particularly pleased you 
and that you considered to be your 
very own, you probably do not have 
creative ability. 


JF you are a thoughtful person, 

slow to act, who enjoys analysing, 
interpreting, and patiently summar- 
ising the results of the activities of 
others; if you’re the kind of person 
who likes to pry into every single 
phase of an operation and to view a 
business as a whole; if you get a big 
kick out of cautiously defining long- 
raige plans and policies; if you’re 
strong on logic, you have the most 
important earmarks of an _ able 
administrator. 

But if you like plenty of action, 
if you love to organise and direct 
other people as they carry out plans 
and policies, and if you’re perfectly 
content to confine your activities to 
one department of a business, you’d 
probably make a first-rate executive. 

Of course, there are many people 
who do not have creative or admini- 
strative ability and who have no 
desire to assume executive responsi- 
bility for the work of others—people 
who are fascinated with a routine 
task which permits their minds to 
wander and which doesn’t worry 
them at night. And the best way for 
them to avoid work is to find the 
kind of routine task that fascinates 
them. 

While it is true that a person can 
possess more than one of these four 


kinds of abilities, in most instances a 
person is best able to perform either 
a creative or an administrative or an 
executive or a line function. 

Many an able salesman has ruined 
himself trying to be a sales manager; 
many an able miechanic has failed 
trying to be a foreman; and many an 
able executive has got ulcers trying 
to be a business administrator. 


ANOTHER important point to check 

in considering your ability to do 
any job, is the tempo required on the 
job. Some jobs demand that a person 
follow a fast pace, and unless you’re 
geared to such a pace you'll probably 
crack up. 

Recently I counselled a young 
newspaper man who was so nervous 
he sobbed during the interview. He 
had gone into newspaper work be- 
cause he did not have definite writ- 
ing abilities. But he soon hated his 
work. 

A further examination of his writ- 
ing abilities revealed that, while it 
was true he could write, he was best 
when he had plenty of time to write 
thoughtfully. He wrote at a slow 
tempo. The fast newspaper pace 
distressed him. He was more the 
“student ” type. 

I persuaded him to take up 
another kind of job. Now he writes 
in his leisure hours. In three years 
he has turned out two successful 
books. Now, he tells me, he is soar- 
ing around the treetops. He feels 
whole and adequate for the first time 
in his life. 


YOuLpd you enjoy the human rela- 
tions involved on the job? 

On some jobs, a person’s alone 

much of the time; on others, he’s 
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300 Years A-Going 

SOME time ago a prominent Bel- 
fast citizen journeyed to a 
little churchyard in Donegal to 
find the grave of an ancestor. 

“Who would you be looking 
for?” asked a local woman who 
had watched him searching the 
churchyard. 

“I’m looking for the grave of 
the Reverend A. B., who was 
buried here 300 years ago,” said 
he. 

“You’re a long time in com- 
ing,” said she. 

—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 
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rubbing shoulders with people from 
morning till night. In some jobs, you 
must go out and take the initiative 
in meeting people; in others, people 
come to you. 

Some jobs require that you 
actively and aggressively persuade 
others to your point of view; some 
don’t. Some jobs put you in a pro- 
fessional atmosphere, some in an 
artistic environment, some in a 
rough-and-tumble, highly competi- 
tive, trade or business. 

In any job you’re considering, it’s 
a good idea to anticipate what kind 
of a human relations environment it 
provides, so that you can decide in 
advance whether or not it promises 
to suit your tastes. 


(OFTEN, success or failure turns on 

this question of human relations. 
Some time ago I counselled the 
business manager of a firm manufac- 
turing package goods. He squirmed 
in his chair, talked of vague aches 


and pains; he was approaching a 
nervous collapse. 

Our diagnosis was that in his 
package-goods business, he was 
spending practically all of his time 
on the inside dealing with things, 
whereas his yearnings were to deal 
more with people. He had humani- 
tarian impulses that were being frus- 
trated on his present job. 

Now, after all, he had proved his 
ability as a business manager. So my 
recommendation was simply that he 
stay in the ficld of business manage- 
ment but find a job where he could 
more directly serve people. We 
talked over possibilities. 

A month later, he wrote me that 
he had just obtained a job as secre- 
tary of a hospital and that he was 
more enthusiastic than he had ever 
been in his life—felt a lot better, too. 


NOTHER man who was in a bad way 
mentally was in the production 
department of an advertising agency. 
He felt inadequate and out of place. 
He was, for that job. He had strong 
technical ability, but the production 
department atmosphere was stifling 
him. He was highly competitive in 
his human relations. He wanted to 
“ meet new people ”. He liked to be 
with men and women who are in- 
terested in marketing and sales. 
When we added up his desires and 
talents, it seemed obvious that he 
might make a crackerjack salesman 
for some technical line. I encouraged 
him to apply for a sales job with a 
leading publisher of trade magazines. 
He got the job, is making much 
more money than he ever made be- 
fore, and he’s exuberantly happy. 
Any time you do not enjoy ihe 
human relations involved on any jov, 












§2 
sooner or later that job’s bound to 
be work, not fun. 


AFTER you have decided what jobs 

you could get enthusiastic about, 
after you have checked up to find 
out whether you have the basic 
abilities required, and have satisfied 
yourself that you would enjoy the 
human relations involved, then 
you’re ready to select the career 
that’s best for you—the one that’s 
fun, not work. 

The simplest way to do this is to 
set up a balance sheet for each job 
being considered, using whatever in- 
formation you have been able to find 
out about the job. 

In setting up your balance sheet, 
just draw a line down the centre of 
a piece of paper, write the name of 
the job at the top, and state the ad- 
vantages of the job on the right hand 
side and the disadvantages on the 
left. 

After having studied the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
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job, as presented on these balance 
sheets, you are able to arrive at the 
best solution. 

There are real reasons for going 
to the trouble of setting up a balance 
sheet for each job, no matter how 
obvious the solution may seem, 


WitHout a balance sheet before 
you, a certain amount of mental 
confusion is bound to follow. This 
confusion of “trying to make up 
your mind ” is so annoying and tire- 
some, that whatever point happens 
to be in your mind when you get 
tired thinking about the whole thing 
is likely to affect your judgment un- 
duly and to dominate your decision. 
Without a balance sheet, you are 
likely to take the “ easiest way out ”, 
unduly emphasising the immediate 
advantages and overlooking the long- 
range disadvantages. 


* Next month: Why Don’t You 
Do It? 


oe 
Cavalleria Dusticana ? 


O old ladies attended the recent Belfast concert given 
by the Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra, at which 


Jan Smertlin was the pianist. 


One of the old ladies had a soul for music, the other had 
not. While Smertlin was playing, the first woman turned to 


the second and whispered: 


you? 


“You are enjoying it, aren’t 


The other answered: “The music’s all right, but look 
at that dust on the legs of the piano.” 


SYMPATHISE with others, at least externally, when they are 
im sorrow and misfortune ; but remember in your own 
heart that to the brave and wise and true there is really no 


such thing as misfortune. 


—EPICTETUS. 





G.B.S. was a great ladies’ man, says the writer, who is a 
professtonal photographer 


I Often Shot Shaw 


LISA SHERIDAN 


HEN I heard that George Ber- 
W nara Shaw was a close neigh- 

bour of ours in Hertfordshire, 
I wrote to him asking whether I 
might pay him a visit and take a few 
informal photographs of him with 
Mrs. Shaw. 

Having heard something of his 
peculiarities, I wrote that if he re- 
fused me I would be quite undaunted 
and, come what may, I intended to 
dog him to his death to get the 
photographs that I wanted. 

G.B.S. readily acquiesced the very 
next day by telephoning me at the 
studio. But he told me that Mrs 
Shaw was shy and disliked publicity. 
She found it incomprehensible, he 
said, that anyone wished to be photo- 
graphed at all, and even more so in 
the privacy of their home. 


OVER the years we gathered a photo- 

graphic record of the home- 
life of G.B.S. at Ayot St. Lawrence 
until his death at the age of ninety- 
three. Though on occasion I wit- 
nessed his gruff behaviour to others, 
I found the old man invariably hos- 
pitable and merry. His impatience 
and bad temper were, to my mind, 
an inexplicable pose which I always 
felt was assumed from some dis- 
torted sense of humour. 

Never did G.B.S. appear to be in 
such good humour, both generally 


and towards his “ victim”, as when 
he had shown this peculiar form of 
noisy rudeness. Unhappily, his in- 
tentions were not easy to under- 
stand, and G.B.S. may in all likeli- 
hood pass into history as an irritable 
misanthrope. This would be a mis- 
conception. 

When my husband, Jimmy, and I 
were expected at Shaw’s Corner with 
our cameras, Mrs. Shaw would go 
upstairs in retirement or choose the 
day for a visit to London. 

The first object which met my eye, 
when G.B.S.’s door was opened by a 
perky little housemaid, was a well- 
baited mousetrap placed beside the 
piano in the hall. 

“So!” thought I. “ This fanatical 
dietician and denouncer of flesh 
foods is not averse to ridding him- 
self of mice!” 

Mrs. Shaw had already fled before 
our invasion, but we were led into 
her sitting-room, where a curtain of 
oriental beads covered the opened 
glass door leading into the garden. 
There the maid drew out a dog- 
whistle on a long steel chain and 
blew three shrill blasts upon it. 

“That,” she explained, “means 
‘corhe at once’, two whistles mean 
‘telephone’, and one . . .” I forget 
the precise order, but almost imme- 
diately G.B.S. could be seen coming 
up the grass slope from his garden 


Condensed from From Cabbages To Kings (London: Odhams Press, Ltd. 21/-) 








Are You Two-Faced ? 


HAVE always been struck by the different personalities which 

appear to inhabit the same face. I have frequently taken a photo- 
graph which showed a face fully to the camera and then drawn a 
line directly down the centre of the picture. The difference of 
feature, formation and expression on either side of the face ts quite 
remarkable. 

This is even more apparent when, say, a second “left face” is 
printed (in reverse) and attached to the other left side of the face, 
covering the right side completely. After doing the same with the 
right side of the face (reversing, adding and covering the lejt com- 
pletely), it is clearly seen that two totally different people emerge 
on each composite face. Yet there is no deception whatsoever, for all 
the details have been supplied faithfully from the original. 

I have made many of these “ composite double-faces”, and once 
only have I found that the two resulting faces completely tallied. 
The owner of the original face in that instance was a person of 
decided personality, whole-heartedly single-minded in purpose and 
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behaviour. 


—LiIsA SHERIDAN. 





hut, where he wrote so many of his 
famous plays. 


‘THE house was a hideous concoc- 

tion of Victoriana, but I associate 
that first visit to Ayot St. Lawrence 
with masses of cherries which were 
piled upon enormous plates in vari- 
ous rooms and which we periodically 
munched as we worked. 

“Now, come along—open your 
mouth,” and G.B.S. popped in one. 
What a ladies’ man he was! He had 
a specially warm corner in his heart 
for women, and always I remember 
the ready box of chocolates and the 
playful “Open your mouth and shut 
your eyes!” as he selected for me 
the one he felt most delectable. 

G.B.S. was particularly attracted 
by young actresses, who doubtless 
revived memories of earlier days. I 
remember with what pleasure and 
kindness he posed for photographs 
with my daughter, Diana. It was 
difficult for my husband and me to 


get a word in edgeways when the 
two of them were together—the up- 
right old man and the young girl— 
each delighting in the other’s com- 
pany. 

She, as a result of his pleasant 
manner, chatted and argued with a 
complete lack of self-consciousness; 
he provocatively encouraging her to 
fog¢m and to express her opinions. 

When that day I asked whether, 
in publishing the photographs we 
had taken, I might tell the Press that 
he had repeatedly compared Diana’s 
appearance to the young Ellen Terry, 
he answered: “But, of course, you 
may; for she brings back Ellen so 
very vividly to my mind.” 

I am sure G.B.S. fully appre- 
ciated the publicity value to one so 
young with her foot only on the first 
rung on the ladder of success. 


HAVE a number of the famous post- 
cards. One in particular refers to 
this occasion; for it appears that, 
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I OFTEN SHOT SHAW 


when Mrs, Shaw saw the photo- 
graphs in the Press, she did not ap- 
prove of their informality, nor of the 
captions printed beneath them. The 
postcard tells me that “such a rum- 
pus” had resulted “which it may 
take months to live down”. 

There was much of the naughty 
schoolboy in the virile old man. He 
concluded the postcard by adding: 
“Let us wait until the clouds roll 
by.” And for a short while after that 
we did not visit him. 

One day, seated at the piano, Mr. 
Shaw suddenly swung round and 
asked me: “What would you like 
for a wedding present?” Before I 
could reply to this strange question, 
he answered it himself. 

He told me that he had that week 
been invited to a wedding and that, 
having no suitable clothes, he had 
rung up his tailor to ask what it 
would cost to have himself “ correctly 
rigged out”. The tailor had replied 
that he could “ do the trick for £14”. 

“Thank you,” said G.B.S., replac- 
ing the receiver without giving an 
order, and then and there sat down 
and wrote out a cheque for £14 to 
the happy couple. 

“TI was right, wasn’t I?” G.B:S. 
asked me. “Surely anyone would 
rather have a wedding present of £14 
than have me at the ceremony cor- 
rectly clothed?” 


ONVERSATION turned to a recent 
seaside holiday which he and Mrs. 
Shaw had much enjoyed, and he told 
me how, when bathing in the sea, a 
small boy had persistently swum 
round and round him. 
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Finally, exasperated, he asked the 
boy if the ocean was not big enough 
for both of them to bathe farther 
apart. The boy then told G.B.S. that 
he had been “ bet for a bob ” that he 
would not dare duck Bernard Shaw, 
and that he was trying to make up his 
mind to do so. 

“Be quick, then, and get it over,” 
G.B.S. had said. And to me he 
added: “I held my breath. It wasn’t 
really bad. I hope the kid got his 
shilling.” 


N affectionate memory of G.B.S. 

is that of the old man, happy and 
upright in his wide-belted Norfolk 
suit, standing at the crossroads to 
direct our car as we backed out from 
the drive at Shaw’s Corner. 

He loved to “play policeman”, 
halting us with a raised hand and 
then waving us on; finally to raise 
his hand in a friendly farewell as we 
drove away. Each visit to Ayot St. 
Lawrence terminated with this merry 
routine, winter and summer alike. 

At last an occasion came when 
G.B.S. did not arise from his chair, 
nor accompany us to the door on 
leaving. As he grew old, G.B.S. suf- 
fered from loneliness and he had 
been so pleased to see us on that 
day, so that, when he did not get up 
on our leaving, my husband and I 
both felt that the end could not be 
far off. 

Though in the last year he had 
become so thin and pale that he ap- 
peared at times as nearly transparent, 
I find it almost impossible to write 
of this virile old friend in the past 
tense. We did not see him again. 


[7 was a perfect marriage. He washed up when asked. She 


dried up when told. 
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A bad play well-acted, or a good play poorly acted? 


The Delicate Art of 
Choosing a Play 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


HIS is the season when amateur 

dramatic societies in every one 

of Ireland’s thirty-two counties 

are in the throes of choosing the play 

or plays they will perform. On no 

question will there be more bitter 

cleavage of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the society’s committee. 

The committee will probably 
divide itself into three parties: 

(a) Those who imsist that the 
play before all else shall be one 
likely to make money, therefore let 
there be a farce or, at least, a 
comedy; 

(b) Those who hold that a 
serious play need not necessarily 
be a financial failure and who feel, 
dimly, that a tragedy is more 
“ educational” than a farce; 

(c) A few who boldly vote for 
some classic masterpiece, Lear, 
for instance, or The Way of the 
World; it doesn’t matter that there 
is no one in the country town 
capable of being a Lear nor a girl 
who could play Millamant, the 
great words will speak for them- 
selves. 


Jo such committees a little book 

recently published will be of 
some assistance. It is called Produc- 
ing a Play and is written by Robin 
Stark, who certainly knows what he 


is talking about. It is one of a series 
called Modern Stage Handbooks, and 
of its fifty-nine pages no fewer than 
twenty-four are devoted to the 
thorny question, Choice of Play. 

“Choice of play,” writes Mr. 
Stark, “is the Problem with the 
capital P. Everyone wants to know 
how to choose a play. Four words 
might well be exchanged for lofty 
generalisations—* it depends on cir- 
cumstances ”. 

He continues: “ What circum- 
stances make so many amateur com- 
panies perform plays which are 
totally unsuited to them? Why does 
an honest, heavy-spoken, solemn 
dramatic group attempt that slick, 
West End society farce which was 
such a success with Pinkie Frills, the 
witty blonde London star? What 
possesses a club whose players speak 
with quite half a dozen different 
dialects to pick on the poetry play 
with which the celebrated Mr. 
Syrup-Drone attracted the soulful of 
Chelsea to the High Art Theatre? 
Why must the society which pos- 
sesses some real talent do three one- 
act kitchen comedies? 

“The producer of the West End 
farce will tell you that Miss Jones 
was awfully keen about it. She did 
want to be in a smart show. You see, 
she has been to London—twice. 


Nankai 20 


Cored 
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Awards 


FOR 


DRAMATIC TALENT 


W ITH a view to encouraging the talent of players in 

amateur dramatic societies throughout the country, 
Tue IrtsH DiGEst is offering a number of special awards 
to winning actors and actresses at the Drama Festival in 


Athlone next April. 


The awards will consist of a week’s holiday in Dublin, 
with expenses paid, including admission to Dublin 
theatres, so that the winners may have an opportunity 
of studying the current productions. 

Further information will be given later. 





“The multi-accented poetry play 
was mooted by Mr. Pastel from the 
bank. It is a curious phenomenon 
that bankmen are nearly always to 


be found in amateur dramatic 
clubs . . . Pastel reads the best books 
and says the obvious thing with 


clipped precision. When he urged the 
value of poetry in the drama at the 
committee meeting nobody dared to 
disagree. After all, he’s in the bank. 

“It was Mrs. Gushington-Snagge’s 
fault that the other society did three 
kitchen comedies She argued 
that people in these dull days wanted 
a laugh. Even the lowest had a 
kitchen, she said, and, as chairman 
of the committee .. .” 


1 humour here is a little heavy, 

but the situation can be easily 
translated into Irish idiom and then 
the eternal, never-satisfactorily- 
answered question crops up: the 
bad play well-acted or the good play 
poorly acted? 


Here Mr. Stark and I are in com- 
plete agreement: “If yours is a new 
society then go in unhesitatingly for 
a good, straight, modern, full-length 
play about people and _ situations 
which your players and audience 
recognise and understand ... 

“The play of quality is easier for 
the inexperienced to handle. The 
thinner the play, the harder it is to 
put over and the more tricks are re- 
quired which the amateur does not 
possess. 

“Most people prefer the bad play 
well acted to the good play poorly 
acted. I abhor both, but give me the 
good play sincerely attempted every 
time. It is wonderful how the art of 
the playwright shines through the 
honest, plain player.” 


‘Tuer is an aspect of play-choosing 
which occurs in Ireland and not, 
I think, to the same extent in 
England and Scotland. 
Since the modern Irish dramatic 
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movement started at the beginning 
of the century many hundreds of 
plays have been written and per- 
formed. A large proportion of them 
sank at once into deserved oblivion, 
but many others have sunk into 
oblivion not by any means deserved. 

To take a concrete instance, there 
was a time when William Boyle’s 
The Eloquent Dempsey (it was first 
performed in 1906) was one of the 
Abbey’s most popular comedies; 
probably not one out of every 
thousand of Irish playgoers today is 
aware of its existence. Yet it was per- 
formed a couple of months ago in 
Dublin by a company of blind 
players; I went to it and it proved 
as broadly funny as ever. 

There is a “ dated” line here and 
there, but a couple of hours’ revi- 
sion would bring the play up to date. 
And that reminds me of Boyle’s finer, 


Having a Bad Time 
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though not so boisterously funny, 
comedy, The Building Fund. Such an 
easy play to put on, not “ dated”, 
such a small cast and every character 
a character. 


COULD multiply the case of William 

Boyle again and again. 

A few years ago I planned to draw 
up a list of neglected Irish plays. 
But second thoughts were wiser 
ones. The plays, the authors I would 
feel bound to omit. The enemies I 
would make! 

No, better keep my mouth shut; 
but oh, societies, in the coming 
season give the adjudicators, give the 
audiences a rest from seeing for the 
nth time “ The ——” and “ A ——” 
and—no, no names, no pack-drill. 





"+" Producing a Play”, by Robin 
Stark, the Albyn Press, Edinburgh, 
2/6 net. 
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(OVER a shop in Belfast hung a clock, and every morning a 

man on his way to a nearby mill stopped outside, set his 
watch, and then went on. One day the owner of the shop 
happened to be standing at his door. “ Morning,” said he. 
“I notice there’s never a day when you don’t set your 


watch by my clock.” 


“ Aye, that’s so,” replied the man. “ You see, I’m the 
fella that blows the buzzer at the mill, and I’ve got to 
make sure I have the right time.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the shopman, “if that doesn’t beat 
the band! An’ here’s me been puttin’ my clock right every 


day by your buzzer!” 


* 


GOOD woman inspires a man, a brilliant woman interests 
him, a beautiful woman fascinates him, but a sympa- 
thetic woman gets him, 


meme 
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A Priest in 


“ You better lemme pour dat water... 
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Death Row 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


ATHER HUGH FINNEGAN has been 
F chaplain to Texas State Prison 
for twenty years. 

Men condemned to death are sent 
into the division known as Death 
Row. Usually more than half of them 
are coloured and ignorant of Chris- 
tianity. 

The priest has to talk to them in 
their own lingo. No one in that world 
ever calls him Father. To the warders 
he is Preacher; to the convicts, Dad. 


FPoR the condemned man death is 
just the last gamble, the final roll- 

ing of the dice. So Father Finnegan’s 

overture is phrased like this: 

“Sam, boy, when you roll dem 
dice tonight, youse’ll be in pretty bad 
shape if your number don’t turn up. 
You better lemme pour dat water. 
Can’t do no harm. Sure do good.” 

Sam’s reaction is lethargic: 

“TI dunno, Dad. Never had nuthin’ 
to do with that preacher stuff. I 
dunno...” 

“Sam, boy, you better begin to 
think now about those two, three 
deals you pulled off .. .” 

But if Sam’s notion of baptism is 
that it is a queer and useless rite, he 
usually takes an even dimmer view 
of repentance. He is where he is be- 
cause he was just unlucky. What in 
the heck has sorrow to do with any- 
thing? 

Out comes the almost innocent ex- 


Condensed from The Standard 


planation for the hundredth time. If 
it hadn’t been for that gun-moll, or 
that other stool-pigeon ...To him 
murder is just “a deal” and he 
hadn’t managed to pull off the last 
deal, that’s all. 


OME of the prisoners display re- 

markable ingenuity in last-minute 
evasion of the sentence. 

There was the man who began 
prowling around his cell on his hands 
and knees, howling like a dog. He 
feigned madness so successfully that 
he was certified, reprieved and, later 
on, when he became quieter, he was 
drafted on to one of the prison farms. 

After some months, he made a 
successful getaway, was recaptured 
and re-sentenced to death. 

Finding himself back in Death 
Row, he wrenched portion of a win- 
dow-bar out of the high window. 
This he secretly sharpened to a point 
and with it shot out one of his eyes. 
He figured that by destroying an eye, 
he would lose his sight and that a 
blind man would not be executed. 
But he was. 

There was the coloured convert 
who spent his last day pacing his 
cell while he bawled out the same 
part of a hymn over and over again: 
“Dear Lord Jesus, no more sorrow, 
no more pain.” 

Other prisoners complained. War- 
ders could not silence the condemned 
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man, so Preacher was called to dis- 
pose of the trouble. 

Sam appealed to him: “ Dad, let 
me sing. It’s the only way I can do. 
If I stop singing, then I don’: face 
up good.” 

The chaplain has to deal with 
a world outside the prison, too, 
mostly not belonging to his flock. 
There are always a number, avid for 
a new kind of thrill, seeking to ob- 
tain passes to the death chamber: 
“ Say, Preacher, I wanna see that big 
buck nigger bumped off.” 

Then there are the condemned 
man’s relations and usually a num- 
ber of gun-molls bringing an assort- 
ment of information, which they are 
positive would lead to a reprieve if 
presented to the right authorities. 
This means for the chaplain much 
driving over sandy, arid roads, back- 
wards and forwards between sheriff, 
prison governor, State governor. 

The priest is the intermediary be- 
tween all the parties. 

The prisoner was born and reared 
in the underworld; its thoughts are 
his thoughts. Father Finnegan has to 
try by every means to break a way 
through the spiritual barrier of in- 
difference and ignorance. 

It is nothing unusual to spend six 
or seven hours every evening talking 


to the prisoner, in an atmosphere 
reeking with chloride of lime that 
makes the tongue and throat feel like 
leather, while it only doubtfully com- 
bats the foulness of the air. In fact, 
the spiritual atmosphere of Death 
Row is well typified by the physical 
one. 

The priest hopes up to the last 
minute to be rewarded with a doubt- 
ful grin and the confirmatory: “Dad, 
pour dat water .” 


‘TWELVE hours before the execution 

the prisoner’s head and left leg 
are shaved where the clamps are to 
be applied. But from the prison point 
of view, the mental “tuning up” is 
even more important than the physi- 
cal “ dolling up ”. 

The wardens dislike a scene; it’s a 
delay, an irritation, a stupid compli- 
cation of a simple formality. So, with 
cynical self-interest, they encourage 
the “preachers” of the different 
denominations to do their stuff. 

The chaplain’s “ reward” for them 
is the query: “Preacher, how come 
you got that one tuned up so good?” 

Of the total Father Finnegan has 
prepared for death, 75 per cent. were 
converts. Some of them, he knew, 
were innocent, but they were help- 
less to prove it. 


ogo 


HEN Edmund Burke was delivering his famous speech 


against Warren Hastings, 


he suddenly stopped in the 


middle of an idea. Slowly and impressively he raised his 
hand and pointed his index finger at Hastings. He stood for 
almost a minute with that dramatic pointing finger while 
the audience held its breath. Then he went on. 

Later, a listener remarked: “Mr. Burke, that was the 
most effective pause I have ever seen. We simply held our 
breaths, wondering what you were going to say next.” 


“That,” replied Burke, “ 


fecling,” 


is exactly the way I was 
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pahnuudndsdsdnonds)ndnpndnjnondnniménéngn(ninds: 
SOME DOCTORS THINK THAT A BETTER 
~ name for “ chronic appendicitis ” 
might be “chronic remunerative 
appendicitis,” because in so many 
cases the removal of the appendix in 
people who have recurrent abdominal 
pain helps only the pocket of the 
surgeon. 

Overdoctoring is particularly easy in 
surgery. The not-too-honest surgeon 
has only got to stroke his chin and 
frown gravely after examining many 
a patient’s abdomen for the victim to 
start reaching for his wallet and won- 
dering how much it is going to cost. 

It is difficult for the patient to 
guard against the fraud of unneces- 
sary surgery, because it is unlikely 
that anyone connected with the sur- 
gical team will disclose afterwards 
that the removed appendix was nor- 
mal. 

But the patient has the right to a 
further opinion. In such cases he 
should nominate his own surgeon or 
other specialist. 

—MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT in the 

Irish Times. 


We’re Losing Counties ! 


AT Derrynane Appey, COUNTY 

Kerry, the people have rescued 
coffins from the sea and reinterred 
them. In Skerries, County Dublin, 
owners of seaside guest houses have 
flung boulders against old sea walls. 
At Rosslare, County Wexford, volun- 
teer golf-clubbers and hoteliers have 
laid hold of hundreds of railway 


sleepers to form a barricade against 
the eroding waves. 

But the Government is giving no 
money because, as I was officially in- 
formed: “No Department is respon- 
sible for preventing coast erosion.” 

It appears that when the Irish 
Government took over from the 
British they forgot to set up that 
departmental section. Eire, demand- 
ing six more counties, is therefore 
steadily losing pieces of the counties 
it has. 

—LIAM MacGABHANN in The 
People. 


Dead-end Letters 


(VER 106,080 LETTERS AND OTHER 

communications had to _ be 
destroyed by the postal authorities 
last year because of wrong addresses, 
insufficient details and bad handwrit- 
ing. 

The main reason is not the insuffi- 
cient address, but illegible writing. 
Letters numbered about 13,000. 
“Printed papers” about 93,000, 
mainly because the addresses were 
taken from old voting registers and 
old directories. 

“If only people would write the 
post town in block letters,” adds the 
spokesman, “90 per cent. and up- 
wards of these letters would have 
been delivered.” 

—The Kerryman. 


Slow March 


T IS GENERALLY REGARDED AS A SIGN 
of advancing age when one begins 
to notice young policemen, and to 
deplore the decline of Army 
standards in bearing and physique. 
As one who marched from Vir- 
ginia to Dublin in twenty-three con- 
secutive hours, I do not regard the 
recent march of the 4th Brigade, 
from Athlone to Galway in four days, 
as anything to talk about; indeed, if 
a brigade took four days to march 
sixty miles in the 40s, all the com- 
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manding officers would be “up on 
their bicycles” in no time. 
—“Oxtp Seconp Batt.” in the 
Irish Times. 


A Matter of Dignity 
GUGGESTION TO CERTAIN COLUMNISTS: 

please lay off that irksome, palsy- 
walsy approach to prominent public 
figures. 

For instance, the Minister for 
Finance was referred to recently as 
“Gerry” Sweetman (he was not 
even dignified with a “ Mr.”). 

At various other times I have seen 
references to “ Paddy ” McGilligan, 
“Gerry” Boland, “Jim” Ryan, 
“Jem” Everett, not to mention an 
assortment of Toms, Bills, Paddys, 
Dicks, and so on. 

If the journalists concerned mean 
to convey that they are on more than 
nodding terms with Ministers of 
State and other public figures, they 
would seem to be blind to the fact 
that it fails to impress their more in- 
telligent readers as evidence of their 
social status or political influence. 
And it strikes a damaging blow at 
dignity in our public life. 

Admittedly, Dail Eireann could 
give a lead in this direction. But while 
we are waiting for it, the columnists 
concerned could usefully join with 
their more public-spirited colleagues 
in helping to maintain the modicum 
of dignity that is left. 

—LiAM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


Bride and—Gloom ! 


PocTors IN NORTHERN IRELAND ARE 

worried about a new social com- 
plaint: “ depositosis.” Already it has 
hit scores of young men, particularly 
in Belfast. 
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Most of them are prospective 
bridegrooms. Faced for the first time 
in their lives with the responsibility 
of a serious financial undertaking— 
the down payment on a house—they 
are finding the strain is affecting their 
health. 

A doctor said: “ With housing 
costs now at a level that is just 
within the grasp of so many young 
couples, more girls than ever are in- 
sisting on ‘a home of our own.’ For 
the young men who agree to toe the 
line, difficulties begin with the addi- 
tional bills for furnishing. Worry 
mounts as the bills pour in—and then 
they crack up. 

“On top of all this, there is the 
emotional upheaval and, sometimes, 
sheer fatigue caused by overwork to 
make more money. It is hardly sur- 
prising that among men of from 
twenty to thirty-five, who had 
hitherto led carefree lives, there 
should be cases of ‘nerves.’ For- 
tunately, few are serious, though all 
require careful handling.” 

—Sunday Chronicle. 


Worn Threadbare ? 


WE SPEND APPROXIMATELY {10 A 

year on dress per head. A lead- 
ing Dublin clothing manufacturer 
says that this does not show that we 
take better care of clothes than do 
other countries who spend more, but 
that we just don’t take pride in what 
we wear! 

Men are worse than women when 
it comes to buying clothes. They 
have a tendency to wear out a suit 
at all costs—and they take their time 
doing it. 

Women, on the other hand, spend 
a little more on clothes, but on acces- 
sories rather than dresses and suits, 

—Tuam Herald. 
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EARD about the actress who opened a bazaar and met a 


féte worse than death? 
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Wearing the padded costume of Richard the Third, the 
great William Macready stalked into the manager’s office 





Noises Off: an Actor Provoked 


J. C. TREWIN 


ILLIAM MACREADY had reached 

the leadership of the stage 

only to run up against the un- 
yielding fancy waistcoat of Mr. 
Alfred Bunn. 

That braggart and _ incorrigible 
rhymester whose friends called him 
“Bunny”, and his enemies a rich 
choice of other names, had become 
lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Already, in those days, he was the 
first sketch of the man who would 
blossom as the original of 
Thackeray’s Mr. Dolphin, of the 
Museum Theatre: 

“A portly gentleman with a 
hooked nose and a profusion of curl- 
ing brown hair and whiskers: his 
coat was covered with the richest 
frogs, braiding, and velvet. He had 
under-waistcoats, many splendid 
rings, jewelled pins, and neck-chains. 
When he took out his white pocket- 
handkerchief with the hand that was 
cased in white kids, a delightful 
odour of bergamot and musk was 
shaken through the house.” 

“Poet” Bunn, as yet less portly 
and with fewer rings and pins, had 
started to versify. Even if the 
libretto of The Bohemian Girl, his 
most ambitious exercise, was still 
twenty years off, Bunn would always 
dwell in marble halls. (The orchestra 
of Drury Lane included a young 


Condensed from Mr. Macready (London : Geo. G. Harrap and Co. 18/-) 





Son of a Dublin upholsterer, 
Macready’s father became a 
moderate player at Waterford. 
In the Smock Alley Company 
at Dublin he knew the temper 
of a notoriously demanding audi- 
ence,a gallery that was impatient 
of the smallest delay. “Up with 
the rag!” it cried as soon as the 
curtain fell for an interval. Dur- 
ing a performance players were 
admonished by name. 

Macready, senior, had the 
usual severe apprenticeship, the 
usual odd jobs; once he was 
Horatio to three different Ham- 
lets within a week. He received 
a start on the English stage, de- 
ceptively milder than the Irish, 
from Charles Macklin, famed 
as “the Jew that Shakespeare 
drew”. 

Macklin kept the stage until 
his late eighties: he washed 
himself every night in brandy, 
and—whether this is a tale of 
cause-and-effect we cannot tell— 
he lived to be a centenarian. 











violinist called Michael Balfe, a name 
to be heard of later.) 


AT this time Macready disliked 

most people he met. So-and-so 
would be written off as an ass, some- 
body else as a bore or a knave. And 
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expression matched every line. 


10UGH Macready was not a good fencer, in desperate sword-play 
he could terrify both his watchers and his fellow-actors, and his 
That stern face, oddly flat but 


craggier now than it had been, took on a startling ferocity: the eyes 


were racked. 


In the fight, Macready would identify himself so strongly with the 
pert that, beneath his breath as he fought, he panted out a volley 
of hoarse-whispered oaths. In his last years he called this an “ unwise, 
ungentlemanly, and dangerous passion”, but he could never act 
Macbeth without becoming the tyrant at bay. 

His rough treatment of his fellow-actors became a legend. You 
never knew, players said, where you were with Macready. If the 
text said that you must be half strangled, then you would be feeling 
your throat for days afterwards. In the transport of passion nobody 
could say what would happen—and it seemed a miracle that, on 
“ Mac’s” wilder mghts, no corpses were carried from the stage door. 





as for Alfred Bunn, a sheet of paper 
would scorch as the fellow’s name 
approached it: 

“To be mixed up with a black- 
guard like Mr. Bunn is an 
annoyance; filth is an annoyance; 
they are all one and the same.” 

And again: “ Mr. Bunn is such z 
blackguard, and so out of the pale of 
respectability, that I have resolved to 
have no more dealings with him, 
but transact my business with Mr. 
Cooper” (the stage manager). 

Bunn was having to negotiate 
elaborately about the postponement 
of rent and salaries. He was ready to 
stage anything but Shakespeare, any- 
thing, in fact, that would pay, from 
opera to animal spectacle, from 
Weber and Balfe to the horses of 
Ducrow and the lions of van 
Amburgh. 


ARGUMENT threatened when Mac- 

ready was announced, degradingly, 
to play William Tell in the Drury 
Lane after-piece. This, for a First 
Tragedian, was humiliating. Bunn 
insisted. 


After much soul-searching, Mac- 
ready agreed, on the wnderstanding 
that Bunn would pledge his word 
that nothing of the sort should recur. 
Bunn would not have minded losing 
Macready. Opera was far more 
profitable than these tragic flights, 
these hollow posturings, this 
Shakespeare. 

He replied that he could not give 
the undertaking, and Macready 
wrote back furiously that he would 
not appear on any other condition. 
But he hiad to play, and, defiantly, 
he made a good thing of Tell. Even 
at so late an hour the audience did 
not move until the end. 

Ten days later, on the way to the 
theatre, with his friend Dow, 
Macready stopped to read a playbill. 
“What’s that?” Dow exclaimed. 
“ The first three acts of Richard the 
Third? Impossible!” 

It was true. Bunn had coupled the 
truncated Shakespeare with The 
Jewess and the first act of Chevy 
Chase. 

“You will not do it?” cried Dow. 
“ji tell you, William, you must de- 
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NOISES OFF: AN ACTOR PROVOKED 


clare it to Cooper, before witnesses; 
declare that you will go on to ask the 
audience whether it wants the play 
truncated or complete.” 


[™ was no good to argue. Macready 
had to rehearse the first three acts 


in the Drury Lane saloon. Every 
actor there was indignant at the 
insult. 


Macready reflected that, with his 
family to remember, he. could not 
well throw up his engagement and 
sacrifice £250. He must have won- 
dered, too, what his future would be 
when the public had become used 
to him as an item on an evening’s 
variety bill, Tragedy dethroned. 

On Friday, after writing to Dow 
that he had decided to do the mutila- 
ted play, he started moodily for 
Drury Lane. Grimly, he went 
through the motions of the part, 
oppressed all the while by a feeling 
of anger, shame, and _ passion, 
nothing of which, he hoped, com- 
municated itself to the audience. 

Many wondered what Macready 
was doing to appear in this travesty. 


1E third act ended on the choice 

of Richard of Gloucester as 
“King Richard, England’s worthy 
King.” William Macready, his work 
done, stalked from the stage, an 
avenging monarch, and passed the 
door of Bunn’s office. Instinctively 
he pushed it open. 

It was then a few minutes before 
nine o’clock. Bunn, with his jewels 
and rings and waistcoats and frog- 
braiding, was sitting at his writing- 
table in a room darkened except for 
a shaded lamp that glowed upon the 
table and the documents he was 
reading. 
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MaAcREapy discovered that an 

actor must always be in 
earnest. A Dublin audience tn- 
sisted upon earnestness. Once it 
respected a player, the gallery 
would be lamb-like. 

But it could be alarming, as 
Macready found when he acted 
rierre in Venice Preser’d to an 
ovese and drawling Jaffetr. After 
Pierre’s death, Jaffeir was mak- 
ing heavy weather of his own 
long death speech, An impatient 
voice called from the height: 
“Ah! now, die at once!” to 
which a second voice, answering 
from the other side, shouted: 
“Be quiet, you blackguard!” 
and—addressing the still linger- 
ing Jaffeir—observed in tones 
of mild patronage : “ Take your 
time there!” 











He glanced up as Macready en- 
tered in the padded costume of 
Richard the Third. He saw the long 

lack hair, the eyes fierce under 
heavy eyebrows. 

“You damned scoundrel!” cried 
Macready. “How dare you use me 
in this manner!” 

Startled, Bunn rose. Macready, 
leaning across, struck him a back- 
handed slap on the face: “ There, 
you villain—take that!” 

Bunn made some _ inarticulate 
reply. Macready again thrust out 
his fist, and Bunn fell back, one of 
his eyes closed, his left ankle 
sprained—he was accustomed to 
wrap his leg round the leg of the 
chair—and his clothes covered in 
blood, lamp-oil, and ink (this was his 
own version). 

As the actor flung himself down 
upon him Bunn got the little 
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finger of Macready’s left hand in his 
mouth and bit it. 

“You rascal!” growled Macready. 
“Would you bite?” 

Bunn shouted “ Murder! Mur- 
der!!” Struggling up, he managed to 
throw Macready off, and the two 
men fell, grappling violently, upon 
the sofa. 

Bunn, though the smaller, was 
uppermost when several . people, 
Willmott (the promoter), the call- 
boy, and others, startled by the noise, 
ran to separate them. 

“Sir,” said Willmott urgently, 
“you had better go to your room. 
You had better go to your room, 
Mr. Macready.” 

Macready rose and stalked away. 
Alfred Bunn was carried to bed. 


BAkreD from Drury Lane, Macready 
was quickly offered an engage- 
ment at Covent Garden. 

He walked again upon the stage 
as Macbeth. As he entered, speaking 
the Davenant line, “ Command they 
make a halt upon the heath,” the 
entire house started up. It was filled 
for a moment with a vast dovecote- 
fluttering of handkerchiefs and a 
swooping of hats. Cheers clamoured. 
They lasted so long that even 
Macready was almost overcome. 

He went on to act Macbeth in his 
most imaginative style, and at the 
end he thanked the audience and told 
it about Drury Lane. 

“TI was subjected in cold blood,” 
he said, “ from motives which I will 
mot characterise, to a_ series of 
studied and annoying and mortifying 
provocations, personal and profes- 
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sional . . . I was betrayed, in a 
moment of unguarded passion, into 
an intemperate and imprudent act 
for which I feel, and shall never 
cease to feel, the deepest and most 
poignant self-reproach and regret.” 


MONTH later, on the way home 

from a brief provincial tour, he 
read angrily in the Morning 
Chronicle an account of the previous 
day’s case, an action for battery, 
Bunn versus Macready, in the 
Sheriff's Court, Red Lion Square. 

A fellow-traveller who passed the 
paper to him must have wondered ai 
the agitation of this remarkable- 
looking personage, square-jawed, 
with the = slightly greying hair 
clubbed heavily over the ears; a 
“pug nose and massive face” (as 
an unfriendly critic called them); 
and a natural air of command. 

Slowly, William unfolded the 
paper. He had consented to let judg- 
ment go by default, and the assess- 
ment in damages took place before 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a 
jury at the Sheriff’s Court. 

Frederick Thesiger, who appeared 
for Bunn, denounced Macready in 
the accepted forensic manner, say- 
ing that the man had sought to tear 
out Bunn’s tongue and had kicked 
him and jumped upon him. It was 
all part of the legal game; but to 
Macready its every word was 
poison: “a gross and scandalous 
misrepresentation from beginning to 
end”; Thesiger became a “hired 
calumniator ”. 

For the whole business, with legal 
costs, Macready had to pay £200. 


BORE ts a man who, on being asked how he is, proceeds 
to tell you. 
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When you are Nobody you can be Somebody—you can be 
yourself 


It’s Fun to 


be Nobody 


MARY CATHERINE MALLON 


' +E are encouraged to believe 
W that without popularity and 

prestige life is full of frustra- 
tion and bitterness. 

The current theory is that you 
have to attract public attention by 
some means—either by scoring a 
winning goal, writing popular songs, 
riding a Derby winner, or playing 
the lead in a_ stage success—or 
your personality will be warped and 
you will suffer from an inferiority 
complex until your dying day. 

Don’t believe a word of it. It’s fun 
to be Nobody. 


SPEAK with authority on this sub- 

ject. I can walk into any place I 
wish in the serene assurance that I 
won’t be recognised, accosted, or 
annoyed, No ardent fan, catching 
sight of me, will set up the cry: 
“There she is!” and start a stam- 
pede of autograph hounds that will 
smother me in an avalanche of pens 
and notebooks. 

When I check in at a hotel, no re- 
porters will keep my ’phone ringing 
or haunt the corridors in an effort to 
discover whether I am happily mar- 
ried, like pickles with ice-cream, or 
think well of the foreign policy of 
the Peruvians. 

No cosmetic manufacturer will 
wheedle me into testifying that I go 
to bed every night with Old Smcothie 


Cold Cream on my face and a hand- 
kerchief soaked in Sweet Dream 
Cologne under my nose. 

The fact is, nobody cares. My 
private life is just as private as I 
want it to be. 


Q)NCE you reach the top, you must 

cling to the pinnacle with all your 
strength, or you'll start slipping. If 
your last book or play or song was 
good, the next must be better, and 
the one after that better still. 

That constant pressure to excel, 
that ever-present nightmare dread of 
failure, must burn up all the happi- 
ness your sense of achievement might 
otherwise afford. 

What freedom there is in being 
the observer instead of the observed! 
From my obscure corner I can watch 
the moths battering against the bright 
light which lures and sears them; I 
can see those who are dazzled by the 
illusion of fame struggling to stay in 
the spotlight—and dropping, even- 
tually, into that obscurity which to 
anyone who has been famous is ‘a 
fate worse than death. Few ask what 
has become of the celebrities of yes- 
terday. Few remember. Few care. 


E seekers of fame and fortune 
never know what it is to be free. 
Driven by the most ruthless of 
masters, Ambition, they can never be 
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content with being their own serene 
uncomplicated selves, as you and I 
can. 

Having become successful, they 
must act the part every day and 
every hour; they are imprisoned in 
whatever role they choose to play, and 
eventually they are unable to distin- 
guish where the real self ends and 
the réle begins, as both are merged 
into one. 

Why worry about the world’s 
recognition? Many geniuses of art, 
music, letters and science were never 
given a nod of approval while they 
were alive. Many years after their 
deaths a fickle world conceded that 
they were truly great. 

This is how success and greatness 
differ: the first is transitory; the 
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second, enduring. The truly great 
keep their eyes on goals above and 
beyond this present. 


So even if you have a hankering to 
be famous, don’t let it bother you 
if the world doesn’t beat a path to 
your door. Yours may be an unrecog- 
nised talent which will come to light 
several generations from now. 

Or maybe you haven’t any par- 
ticular talent. So what? You have 
your own individuality, one of the 
most priceless treasures God has be- 
stowed on mankind. 

Enjoy the wonderful privilege of 
Being Yourself. You'll find yourself 
wearing a smile that will make people 
say: “I wish I enjoyed life as much 
as you do.” 





What are the Odds ? 


[\ the summer of 1952 a member of my staff reached the 

age of sixty-five, and at an interview in my office, at 
which a colleague was present, it was explained to him 
that he would have to retire at the end of the year. 

He received the news with resignation and remarked: 
“TI suppose Pll have to make the best of it. I'll just have to 
win the Irish Sweep this autumn!” 

Within three months he, and two friends, had won first 
prize in the sweep on the Cambridgeshire—and, moreover, 


the horse was called Richer. 


—F. R. SALMON in Country Life. 


10 businessmen met in Dublin. Said the first : “I hear 
your brother has just made a cool three thousand in a 


retail deal in Belfast.” 


“ That’s interesting,” replied the second. “But you haven't 
got the story quite right. The deal wasn’t in Belfast—it 


was here in Dublin. 


It wasn’t a retail transaction, it was 


wholesale ; and actually the sum involved was not three 
thousand pounds but thirty thousand. Oh, and by the way, 


1e didn’t make it, he lost it 


. . . And, in point of fact, old 


chap, it wasn’t my brother, it was me. 
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“HOMAS CATHER’S journal recor: 








$s a journey to America made in 


the company of his friend, Henry Tyler, between February and 


December, 1836. 


The families of these two young Irishmen had been friends and 
ueighbours for over 200 years in Limavady, Co. Derry, where both 


owned lands and houses. 


The journey was the result of a decis 
moment only ten days before th 
returned to Limavady eleven mont! 
uw a cost of a itttle over £200 apiece. 


L 


of about 12,000 miles 


m taken on the spur »f the 
two young men set sail. Th 


later, having travelled a distance 


During their ten months in America, Cather and Tyler covered 
the greater part of the United States from Chicago to New Orleans. 


They travelled on horseback, in w 


agons and by river steamer. 


Old Hickory Told Him Plenty 


THOMAS 


ASHINGTON is the mere skele- 
Wien of a city. The most that 
can be said for it is that it will 

be a very fine city when it is built. 
The principal street, called Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, is very spacious 
and about a mile long, but there are 
no good houses in it. At one ex- 
tremity, on a slight eminence, is the 
President’s official residence, a 
handsome building of white marble. 


AT the other extremity (also on an 

eminence) stands the Capitol, 
which is certainly a noble structure, 
but rather deformed by the huge 
broad dome that overhangs it in 
front. There is an imposing portico 
supported on Corinthian marble 
pillars. 

Over one side of the grand en- 
trance is a magnificent statue of 
Mars and on the other one of 
Smiling Peace, bearing in her hand 
the clive branch. 


Condensed from Fournal of a Vovag 
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CATHER 


you first enter a large, circular hall, 
lighted from above by the Dome. 
Round the hall in different compart- 
ments are several large  paint- 
ings representing The Declaration 
of American Independence 1776, 
General Washington Resigning his 
Commission as Commander-in-Chief 
1783, and The Surrender of General 
Burgoyne and Lord Cornwallis. 

From the Rotunda, doors open on 
the passages leading to the Senate 
and House of Representatives and 
the different offices connected with 
them. The Senate Chamber is a 
handsome, semicircular apartment, 
surrounded by a Gallery to which 
the public have free access, and 
which is generally crowded with 
visitors, among whom are always a 
considerable number of ladies. 

The House of Representatives is 
a very fine room, built on the same 
plan as the Senate Chamber, but 
much more spacious. Each member 


to America in 1836 (London: The 











70 
is provided with a desk and a spit- 
ting box. 

By the by, I think that if the desks 
were removed it would have the 
effect of shortening hon. members’ 
speeches very much, for I observe 
that they generaliy have a heap of 
notes to refer to, and with the aid of 
a bundle of manuscript they can 
spin out their speeches to a most un- 
conscionable length. 

Last week a long-winded fellow 
spoke for three days, resuming his 
speech each morning after it had 
been adjourned from the previous 
evening. 

I must say that the business of the 
nation is conducted with great 
decorum and propriety—far more so 
than in our House of Commons. I 
never heard any expressions either of 
assent or disapprobation and no 
attempt at coughing down an un- 
popular speaker, though it must be a 
precious privilege to be enabled to 
put a stopper on a prosy speaker. 


ApPRit gth—Mr. McKim had his 

carriage waiting for us at ten 
o’clock to take us to the President’s. 
On our arrival there we were shown 
into an anteroom. After we had 
waited a minute the servant returned 
and ushered us into the Den of the 
old Lion. 

I had a great curiosity to see him. 
From the accounts I had heard I 
pictured a rough, tough old hickory 
sort of person, and was surprised to 
find him possessed of much urbanity 
of manner. He received us with great 
courtesy, shook hands with us, 
begged us to be seated, and at once 
entered into conversation. 

He soon hegan talking of the 
French Question. I told him how 
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NDREW JACKSON was in the* 

last year of his second presi- 
dential term at the time of 
Cather’s interview with him. Born 
in South Carolina of County An- 
trim stock, he was left an orphan 
in early childhood but brought 
himself up in the backwoods. 
At twenty-one he was district 
attorney of the frontier town of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

General Fackson earned the 
nickna ne Old Hickory at the | 
Batile of New Orleans where, in 
January, 1815, with a small force | 
of Tennessee marksmen which 
he had largely recruited and 
wained himself, he decisively 
routed an English expeditionary | 
force of 9,000 seasoned soldiers. 








strongly public opinion in England 
was in favour of America on that 
question, and how all parties had 
agreed in condemning the conduct of 
the French Government as shuffling 
and dishonourable, and in approving 
the spirited conduct of the President 
in maintaining the dignity of the 
U.S. The old General seemed much 
pleased 
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OLD HICKORY TOLD HIM PLENTY 71 


He talked of the Bank Question, 
abused the banking system, said he 
never wished to see a bank in the 
country. He disapproved of railroad 
companies as creating monopolies, 
“and monopolies,” said he, “in 
every shape and form I will oppose. 
They tend to aristocracy, and that,” 
continued he, putting his heel 
emphatically against the floor, “I 
will strenuously resist.” 


] was surprised to hear him talk so 

unreservedly as he did of the con- 
duct of General Gaines, who is en- 
gaged against the Seminole Indians. 

He condemned it warmly, point- 
ing out where he was wrong; and 
declared that had he been there he 
would have terminated the war in a 
few days. 

After some further conversation 
we rose to take our leave. He again 
shook hands with us, and wished us 
a pleasant tour. 

Old Hickory is very tall. His frame 
is gaunt and emaciated, his face is 
long, pale and wrinkled, his hair is 
nearly white, thick and shaggy and 
combed back off his forehead. He is 
a remarkable-looking person and a 
man of very uncommon character. 

His whole life has been a constant 
scene of violence and excitement. 
Hardship, toil and danger were for a 
long time familiars to him. Possessed 
of undaunted courage and uncon- 
trollable energy, he has succeeded in 
cases where more calculating men 
would have failed. 

He keeps on his way with unyield- 
ing firmness of purpose, and beats 
down and passes over « verything that 


WE are all of us failures—at 


opposes him. If an obstacle is in his 
path, no matter of what nature, he 
overcomes it. 


HS passions are violent: his friend- 
ships and enmities are both ex- 
treme. He hates everything that 
stands in his way. He will hate an 
abstract proposition with as much in- 
tensity and bitterness as he would a 
personal or political opponent. 

He will lash himself into a rage, 
leap up, storm and swear like 
Hector; yet it is said, on occasions, 
his passion fits are well timed and 
intended. 

He possesses great sagacity and 
knowledge of human nature, and can 
very adroitly avail himself of the 
prejudices and passions of others. 

His services in the field have been 
great. It is perhaps to his military 
exploits that he owes his great popu- 
larity with the mass of the people. 

When a boy, he served in the 
Revolutionary War. In the next war 
he saved New Orleans under every 
disadvantage, with undisciplined 
men, without anyone in whom he 
could repose confidence. 

He had none to rely on but him- 
self; his activity was wonderful; he 
compelled everyone to serve; took all 
responsibility on himself; inspired all 
with his own dauntless energy and 
won the day. 

He is amazingly popular with the 
mass of the people, unpopular gene- 
rally with the men of wealth and 
standing, who fear that his measures 
may lead to uncontrollable demo- 
cracy. But almost all parties give him 
credit for honesty of purpose. 


least the best of us are. 
—J. M. Barrie. 
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A Story I Tell 


Shaking Hands 
with Grimaldi 


; GABRIEL FALLON 














>. 2a 
FEW evenings ago some of us 
A were discussing Mr. Richard 
Findlater’s biography of the 
great Joseph Grimaldi, the prototype 
of “Joey” and father of English 
clowns. 

Someone quoted Mr. Wilson 
Disher, who had written: “If to be 
loved by a whole nation in his life- 
time and to live in all men’s fancies 
a hundred years after is a true sign of 
greatness, then Joseph Grimaldi has 
a right to be reckoned among our 
famous men.” 

Yes, indeed; to live in men’s fancies 
a hundred years after! I pointed out 
to the company that although 
Grimaldi had only visited Ireland 
twice, his name so haunted my elders’ 
conversations about their elders’ con- 
versations that I’d almost come to 
believe I had seen the man. 

Then I added: “But I had a 
colleague at the Abbey Theatre 
who practically shook hands with 
Grimaldi.” 

“ Rot!” said somebody. “ Grimaldi 
died in 1837.” 

“Nevertheless,” said I, “this is 
how it happened. Sometime in the 
early twenties Barry Fitzgerald, more 
by accident than design, found him- 
self at a séance. The lady in charge 
of astral operations thought she would 
honour the presence of the Abbey 
actor by invoking the spirit of Joseph 








Grimaldi. After a while Barry felt a 
hand tap his head and then his pos- 
terior, while a husky voice accom- 
panied the gestures with the words 
‘North Shields—South Shields ’.” 

“So that’s what you call shaking 
hands with Grimaldi!” someone 
sneered. 

“Well, laugh if you will,” said I, 
“but nobody present at that séance, 
with the exception of Barry Fitz- 
gerald (and possibly Grimaldi!), knew 
that Barry’s real name was Shields!” 


A Slight Mistake 


MAN phoned the Garda station 
one night to say that the steering 
wheel, brake pedal, clutch pedal, 
accelerator and dashboard had been 
stolen from his car. I promised the 
quickest possible action. Then the 
station phone rang again. 
“Sorry,” said the same voice with 
a hiccup, “I got into the back seat 
by mistake.” —GarpDA M. 





A STORY I TELL 
READERS are invited to con- | 
tribute first-person, humorous | 
experiences to this feature. 
Payment will be made for 
stories published. 











A few vituperative lines brought Shakesperian tragedy to 
this small band of rie parees 


Death Follows a Poem 


HUGH McVEIGH 


T was the love story of the poet, 
I seen MacMurphy, which drew 
me to visit Creggan graveyard. 
The MacMurphys were ancient 
chiefs of the Fews of Armagh and 
Seamus was the tallest and hand- 
somest man of his day in that part 

of Ireland. 

He was born in Armagh’s Carnally 
about the year 1720 and lived the 
life of a man “ on the run” most of 
his days, the enemy of those of 
Planter stock, whose lives he tried to 
render difficult. 

Johnnie Johnston of the Fews, who 
controlled a band of yeomanry at 
Camly Ball, would have given a 
goodly sum to anyone who would 
help him to apprehend the handsome 
MacMurphy. 


"THE eyes of more than one young 

woman brightened at the ap- 
proach of Seamus. There was Kate 
MacDonnell, of Drumbally, and 
Peggy Nugent, from his own town- 
land of Carnally. But the one who 
inspired his love poems was Mollie 
MacDacker, a dark-haired beauty. 
She was the daughter of Patsy 
MacDacker, a squint-eyed, avaricious 
shebeen keeper. 

The MacDacker alehouse, on the 
side of the Flagstaff mountain, was 
a favourite rendezvous of the rap- 
parees. MacMurphy and his men 


called there often, and thus “ the 
handsomest man in Ireland ” met the 
beautiful Mollie. 

Arty Fearon, a _ lieutenant of 
MacMurphy, also fell under the spell 
of Mollie’s beauty. He made sure 
that Mollie was told of MacMurphy’s 
love-making in Carnally and Drum- 
bally and elsewhere ow their travels. 

These stories, true or false, roused 
Mollie against fer lover. She plied 
Peadar O  Doirnin, another of 
MacMurphy’s followers, with drink 
and persuaded him to compose a 
lampoon on Johnnie Johnston, 


DorrnIn, no mean poet, did his 

work well, and Mollie carried the 
vituperative verses to Johnston. He 
swore vengeance on the author of 
the lines, whom Mollie named as 
Seamus MacMurphy. 

Before she left the house, she 
secured from Johnston a promise in 
writing of a £50 reward for the cap- 
ture of MacMurphy. 

The following Saturday Seamus 
MacMurphy spent the night at the 
ale-house on the Flagstaff and the 
jealous Mollie saw to it that he had 
plenty of her father’s “mountain dew” 
to drink. She had no trouble enlist- 
ing the help of MacMurphy’s body- 
guard, Arty Fearon, who wished his 
handsome rival out of the way. 

The soldiery, lying in wait outside, 
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74 
were called as soon as MacMurphy 
was well and truly drunk, and 
Fearon stood aside whilst they 
arrested his chief. 

When the rapparee realised the 
true state of affairs he turned to Patsy 
MacDacker who, like himself, was 
fond of a game of “twenty-five ”, and 
remarked: “ You have the ‘fingers’ 
for my knave.” Then they led him 
away. 





MacMurpuy was tried on St. Pat- 

rick’s Day, charged with having 
stolen a sheep. This was an excuse 
for the real charge—that of compos- 
ing the offensive verses on Johnston 
of the Fews. 

Peadar O Doirnin claimed the lines 
and offered to give himself up, but the 
offer was not accepted. MacMurphy 
was a rich prize. He was hanged at 
Armagh’s Gallows Hill, and when 
his body had hung there for three 
days it was cut down and taken home 
to Carnally. 

Before his death he composed 
verses which told of his deep love 
for the Fews where he was born and 
reared. He longed to spend another 
Christmas in Creggan or “be a 
blackbird flying through Dunreavy 
wood or around by Carnally ” 

He died nobly, forgiving all his be- 
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trayers, even Mollie, whose jealousy 
had brought him to the scaffold, 


Patsy MaAcDACKER went to Armagh 

to collect the reward and was 
given the £50 in coppers. He carried 
the heavy load a distance of over 
twenty-five miles, but when he was 
within sight of his shebeen he 
dropped on the road from exhaustion 
and thus he was found—dead. 

Arty Fearon was killed on his way 
home from Armagh on the day they 
hanged Seamus MacMurphy. 

Mollie repented of her treachery 
before the trial and tried to make 
amends, but could not. 

The constant repetition of the song 
which had caused the death of 
Seamus eventually affected her mind 
and she drowned herself in the 
waters of the lough near her home. 
They buried her in the graveyard in 
Narrow-water plantation, reserved for 
suicides and unbaptised infants. 

You will not find the grave of 
Seamus MacMurphy in Creggan 
graveyard, though his remains were 
laid to rest there. But his story is 
still told of a winter’s night round 
the hearths of Carnally and Creggan 
where the grass grows green on the 
grave of “the handsomest man in 
Ireland ”. 
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SHE nestled very close to him. “ Dearest,” she murmured, 
“nothing can ever separate us. We are two people with 
the world before us. I shall love to share all your joys and 
sorrows.” 
“But, darling,” he said, “I haven’t any sorrows.” 
“TI know you haven’t now,” 
when we're married.” 


she whispered, “ but I mean 
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Vanishing Island + 
of the West 
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OROGH O’LEE WAS STROLLING ONE 
day in melancholy mood along 
the coastal reaches of the barony of 
Ballynahinch, after a 

GALWAY quarrel with his wife. 

He was approached 
by some strangers who blindfolded 
him and carried him off in a boat, 
only uncovering his eyes when they 
reached the island of I-Brazil. They 
spoke both Irish and English; and 
after two days brought him back “to 
the sea-point of Galway”, where 
they left him. 

He made his way to a neighbour- 
ing cottage and there lay sick for 
some weeks, finally returning to Gal- 
way town. 

He did not, however, return empty- 
handed, for he brought with him a 
book, which it seems he spent the 


next seven years in studying. There-. 


after he began to practise as a doc- 
tor, though without any other train- 
ing; and continued successfully in 
this profession till the end of his life. 

His inspiration, called The Book 
of I-Brazil, may be seen today in the 
library of the Irish Academy. It is a 
manuscript on vellum, in Irish and 
Latin of the fifteenth century, and 
consists of forty-six large quarto folios 
that look like a series of astrological 
charts. 

I-Brazil is one of the most famous 
of the “ vanishing ” islands. It is not 
to be found on maps today, though 
it appears, in various latitudes, off 
the Connacht coast on several ancient 
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ones, notably those of Dalerto im 
1325 and of Fra Mauro in 1459. 
—ITHELL CoL_quHoun, The 
Crying of the Wind. 


REMEMBER THE TIME WHEN NO 
road led over the Healy Pass on 
the way from Glengarriff to Kew 

mare. 
Difficuities arose when a 

CORK funeral had to pass ac.xss 

the mountain. No coffia 
could be carried on men’s shoulders 
through Céim Cumhang—the narrow 
defile at the top—on account of the 
huge boulders which barred the way, 
and the sharpness of the ascent. So 
a path whi.h led off to the left was 
used. 

You may ask why should funerals 
have gone there at all in olden days. 
Folk custom and local tradition sup- 
ply the answer. 

A dying person in—shall we say?— 
the parish of Clanlawrence on the 
Cork side, might have expressed a 
wish to be burned in Kilmackilloge, 
on the Kerry side from which he or 
she had originally come. This would 
be especially true in the case of a 
woman from Kerry who died when 
her first child was born in her new 
Cork home. Such a wish was a com- 
mand. 

A strange superstition added drama 
to these funerals. 

My father told me that when he 
was a child attending the old school 
at Glenmore he saw a group of men, 
armed with weapons of various kinds 
(sticks, spades, hay-forks) making 
their way past the school one day and 
climbing the steep slope towards the 
Pass. Some local women fo 
after them. 

He asked, in wonder, what was 
happening, and was told that they 
were going to meet a funeral which 
was coming over the Pass from the 
Cork side. 

Just at the point where the by-path 
reached Kerry from the Cork side, 
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lay a rough stone flag, known as Leac 
na gCorp (The Stone of the Corpses). 
The by-path itself ran through a hol- 
low known as Eisc na gCorp (The 
Hollow of the Corpses), from the 
funerals which occasionally used it. 

When the Corkmen reached Leac 
na gCorp they were confronted by a 
band of Kerrymen (and vice versa, 
as occasion demanded). 

The leader of the Kerrymen de- 
manded that the coffin be laid down 
on the stone flag on the boundary; 
if this were done, the Kerrymen 
would then shoulder the coffin and 
carry it the rest of the way, down the 
mountain, to the graveyard at Kil- 
mackilloge in Kerry, 

But, knowing or thinking that the 
ill-luck of the year would follow the 
corpse, if it touched Cork soil, the 
Corkmen were not always willing to 
accede to the request of the Kerry- 
men; they might try to lay the coffin 
down a few feet further on, on Kerry 
soil. Hence the need for the weapons 
of the Kerrymen. 

—SEAN O SUILLEABHAIN in 
Ireland of the Welcomes. 


BURIAL GROUND AT CLONMAC- 
noise, the monastic city founded 
by St. Ciaran in 548 A.p., has been 
transferred to the Gov- 

OFFALY ernment as a national 

monument. 

This monastery outrivalled Armagh 
as a centre of learning and civilisation 
in the golden era of the ninth cen- 
tury, at the close of which Abbot 
Colman erected there, in honour of 
King Flan Sinna, the famous Cross 
of the Scriptures. 

Later the monastery was frequently 
pillaged by marauding Norsemen, as 
well as by native chieftains and 
Anglo-Norman invaders. Yet it found 
time in the eleventh century to pro- 
duce Lebor na hUidre, the Book of 
the Dun Cow, one of the master- 
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pieces of Irish craftsmanship and a 
valuable source for historical studies. 
Several Irish kings are buried in 
this monastery, including Rory 
O’Conor, Ireland’s last High King. 
The monastery participated in the 
architectural revival of the sixteenth 
century, when Dean Odo erected the 
cathedral’s Gothic doorway. It had 
passed its thousandth year when, in 
the reign of Henry VIII, the English 
garrison in Athlone destroyed it, 
carrying off bells, books, images and 
treasures, and every scrap of glass 


from its windows. wating. 


Victoria SackviLLE-WEsT, THAT 

most erudite of gardeners, has 

been telling the story of taxus 
baccata. 

FERMANAGH Taxus baccata is 

the Irish yew, 


which, she says, was found nearly 200 
years ago by a Mr. Willis on his farm 
in the hills of Fermanagh. 

He retained one of his two seed- 
lings and gave the other to his land- 
lord, an ancestor of the Earl of En- 
niskillen. The yew still survives at 
Florencecourt. 

According to Miss  Sackville- 
West, it is “the matriarchal ances- 
tress of any Irish yew now awaiting 
your order in a nursery garden”. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


#2 DUKE OF WELLINGTON IS 
having repairs done to an old 
tomb in Carbury churchyard. The 
inscription : “ Richard 

KILDARE Colley and Elizabeth 

Sale.” 

The duke fingered the lettering and 
said: “These were my ancestors. It 
goes back three greats.” 

The Colleys were the last owners 
of Carbury Castle. 

—Sunday Express. 


[™ IS FIFTY YEARS SINCE SEVENTY- 
seven-year-old Robert Hickey first 
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began showing visitors around the 
tumulus at Newgrange, 
one of the most famous 
; ancient burial mounds 
in Europe. Every year tourists from 
all parts of the world go to see this 
pagan burial chamber. 


MEATH 


[Courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


“The electric light, installed a year 
ago, is a great help,” says Robert. 
“The visitors can now examine the 
old carved writings properly, and 
view in comfort the interior chamber 
with its famous dome.” 

—Times Pictorial. 





















The crowd never took another jockey to its heart ure oveve 


Leprechaun on a Horse 


RICHARD LANE 


nw the paddock at Epsom, he was 
Tics going to get up on his Derby 

mount, Manna, when a soberly 
dressed person in a _ bowler hat 
leaned over the rails. 

“Mr. Donoghue,” he called out, 
“TI have an urgent message for you, 
sir.” Steve, thinking it was one of 
his innumerable wellwishers, went 
across. He was handed a writ for 
£10,000. 

“Just what I needed to bring me 
luck,” said Donoghue. He folded the 
writ, thrust it inside his boot, and 
proceeded to win his sixth Derby, 
using those perfect hands and that 
marvellous elfin seat to keep his 
mount beautifully balanced round 
Taitenham Corner down to the bot- 
tom of the hill, in the way that made 
him the master of the Epsom switch- 
back, worth 71 lb. to any horse he 
rode in the Derby. 


He was forty-one then. When he 

died, twenty years later, after as 
many ups and downs as the course 
nnsclf, The Times, which is not given 
to handing out bouquets to jockeys, 
described him as “a beloved national 
figure ”. 

Jockeys are strange little men and 
they lead strange lives. Their 
changes of fortune can be very 
sudden. One year they are stable- 
boys, carting dung and taking a 
sharp touch-up from the trainer’s 


Long Tom as part of the day’s 
work. The next day they may be 
earning more than the Prime Mini- 
ster. 

They become dapper, elegant, 
luxury-loving little bucks, hobnob- 
bing with millionaires and princes. 
The strain of constant wasting and 
sweating in Turkish baths to make 
the weight is very hard. No wonder 
that some can’t stand corn, and 
throw fits of temperament. 

In the past century only three 
jockeys’ names have become house- 
hold words: Fred Archer, Steve 
Donoghue, and Gordon Richards. 
Fred Archer was very famous in his 
whiskery day. But he was too tem- 
peramental to be really liked. 
Gordon Richards’ popularity is im- 
mense, and thoroughly deserved. But 
the crowd never took another jockey 
to its heart like Steve. 

There were one or two superficial 
reasons for this. There were the six 
Derby wins: 1915 and 1917 on 
Pommern (Ir to 10) and Gay 
Crusader (7 to 4); 1921 on Humorist 
(6 to 1); 1922 on Captain Cuttle (10 
to 1); 1923 on Papyrus (100 to 15) 
and 1925 on Manna (9 to 1). 

And there was the long and 
ecstatic association with the beloved 
Brown Jack, the wonder-horse for 
stamina, the horse which used to 
sleep sitting up on his manger and 
loved éclairs. 
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Jt was Donoghue who persuaded 
his trainer, Aubrey Hastings, to 
take him from the jumps and turn 
him into a stayer. Fourteen races he 
won on him, and £23,500 in prize 
money for his owner Sir Harold 
Wernher. Six times—every year from 
1929 till 1934—they won Ascot’s 
longest race, the Queen Alexandra 
Stakes, two miles six furlongs, 
seventy-five yards; and the last time, 
as Steve rode Brown Fack into the 
winner’s stall, the adoring crowd 
plucked half the hairs from the 
noble old horse’s tail as souvenirs. 
Apart from these gala occasions, 
the crowd’s intuition was correct. 
Donoghue was not only a_ great 
jockey who knew no fear. He was an 
exceptionally lovable person, gay, 
dashing, and wonderfully generous. 
Several trainers testified to 
Donoghue’s love for horses—a feel- 
ing which is by no means common 
to all jockeys—and his unique sensi- 
tivity in dealing with them. As for 
his fellow jockeys, they were uncon- 
ditionally deocted te Bir Irn the 


“tT 


words of Gordon Richariis: “ How- 
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ever popular he may have been with 
the public, he was still more popuiar 
with us in the weighing room. He 
helped the least, the last, and the 
poorest of us.” 


STEPHEN DONOGHUE was born in 
Warrington, Lancashire, on Octo- 
ber 14th, 1884, eldest of five. His 
Irish father was a “puddler” in a 
steelworks; he earned a good wage 
but blued most of it on betting. 

Steve first rode in public in 1899, 
at Ohmy’s Circus, which was offer- 
ing “a purse of silver ” to anyone 
who could ride their donkey three 
times round the ring. This donkey 
bit, kicked, bucked and rolled boy 
after boy off his back. 

Steve said to himself: There must 
be a way of riding him, because the 
clown did it; but how? Suddenly he 
remembered. Next time the donkey 
came round he jumped on back to 
front, clasped his little arms round 
its flanks, and rode off round and 
round the ring. 

The same year, at Chester, he saw 
the great Tod Sloan, the American 
jockey who introduced the crouching 
style with the forward, monkey-on- 
the-stick seat, which revolutionised 
race-riding. Determined to become a 
jockey, Steve waylaid John Porter, 
the trainer, begged to be taken on as 
a stable boy. 


{ERE were one or two false starts 

and some tremendous thrashings 
from Donoghue senior before Steve 
finally threw up his job in a wire 
works, ran away from home and 
settled down with Alf Sadler at 
Newmarket, where he was nick- 
ssmnead © Cloggie ” 

After a spell of riding work at 












































The Filly Was So Game 


Two stories about Steve Donoghue are particularly characteristic. 

Yockeys are strictly forbidden to bet. That does not mean that 
jockeys never have something on a horse. (They are, despite all their 
inside knowledge, notoriously unsuccessful punters.) One day, when 
writs were falling thick, and fast, Steve arranged to put a monkey, 
£500, on a horse—call it Baboon—in a race in which he himself 
was riding another horse—call it Gazelle. 

At the finish Gazelle came storming up on the outside and won 
by a beautifully judged nose, After the race, Steve’s chum, who had 
put the monkey on, registered amazement. “I know, I know,” said 








Steve, “ but the filly was so bloomin’ game.” 

The other story is simply that up to the end of his life Steve never 
forgot to send a telegram to his old mount, Brown Jack (who sur- 
vived him by three years), on the horse’s birthday. 


—RICHARD LANE. 





Newmarket, Steve, afraid that his 
father might catch up with him, 
slipped off to France and worked 
for Edward Johnson at Chantilly; 
but he did m+ have a ride in public. 

In 1903, Johnson went bust. Steve 
came home, and got 4 great recep- 
tion from his Mum, but after a few 
weeks he went back to France to 
another trainer, George Dodd, and in 
1904 rode his first race at 
Angouléme. He stayed in France and 
on April 24th, 1905, rode his first 
winner, Hanoi, at Hyéres. 

The experience he gained riding 
on the breakneck tracks of the Midi, 
sunbaked and slippery, which com- 
bine the switchback with the cork- 
screw and the precipice, helped to 
make Epsom seem easy later on. 


STEVE next migrated to Ireland and 

rode for various Irish trainers, 
among them Phillie Behan, whose 
daughter Kitty he married in 1908. 
A naturally smal] man, he had little 
difficulty in making eight stone, but 
he was so determined to head the 
list of winning jockeys in Ireland 


that he took rides at 7st. 4lb. and 
under, and wasted hard to make it. 

Among his owners in this period 
was Boss Croker, the tycoon and 
New York political boss, who paid 
him a retainer of £1,000 a year to 
ride for him in 1909. He was a diffi- 
cult owner, being so steeped in sharp 
practice himself that he couldn’t be- 
lieve you had ridden a straight race 
unless you won. Steve did him 
proud, and was treated with basest 
ingratitude. 

In 1910, Steve moved to England. 
One of his first important mounts 
was Charles O’Malley in the Gold 
Cup. He was beaten by only a neck, 
despite his eccentric owner’s insis- 
tence on a patent bridle, reins with 
razor-edges, patent blinkers, and 
plugs in the horse’s ears. 

Another contretemps was when he 
was riding Seaforth, favourite in a 
race at Liverpool, at 11 to 4 on, and 
the horse went stone blind in the 
middle of the race. 


[FvRiNG the next two 
moved up into the top 


years he 


flight, 
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finishing fourth in the list of win- 
ning jockeys in 1913, and refused an 
offer to become the Kaiser’s jockey. 

This was the year of The 
Tetrarch, owned by Major McCal- 
mont, the wonder horse of all time 
for speed. A giant animal, grey with 
splotches, nicknamed “the rocking- 
horse”. As a two-year-old he won 
every race he ran. He was so cute 
and sensible that the first time Steve 
rode him he said: “ He’s been here 
before ”. 


HE won at Goodwood at 3 to I on, 
and the bookmakers had to pay 
out a fortune, the punters regarding 
him as a safer investment than 
Consols. Whether The Tetrarch 
could stay was never discovered, be- 
cause he cracked up in his early days 
as a three-year-old. Steve, who knew 
him better than anyone, was con- 
vinced he was only a sprinter. 

In 1917 he rode one of the cun- 
ningest races of his life on Gay 
Crusader, winning by a head from 
Lord Astor’s Magpie ridden by Otto 
Madden. At the finish Steve kept 
his horse so close to Magpie, without 
touching him, that Otto couldn’t 
use his whip. He brought off his 
second Guineas and Derby double 
on Gay Crusader, which he con- 
sidered the finest horse he ever 
rode. 

Steve’s most notable misadven- 
tures on the race course were: being 
thrown by Abbott’s Trace, in the 
Derby of 1920; though kicked and 
concussed, he insisted on riding in 
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the next race on the card; and being 
bolted with by Daddy Longlegs at 
York. This lunatic colt, not content 
with winning the race, jumped the 
gate and then tried to jump the high 
iron fencing into the paddock. 

His three great consecutive Epsom 
Derbys of ’21, ’22, ’23 were not 
without their drama. Gallant little 
Humorist showed signs after the 
race that his last great effort had 
been too much for him; a month 
later he was found dead on the floor 
of his box from a lung haemorrhage. 
Captain Cuttle spread a plate just as 
the horses were moving out for the 
parade and had to be shod in the 
paddock. 


ESTIMATES of Steve’s earnings range 

from a quarter of a million to a 
million. He left no will, but when 
all his effects had been sold up there 
was a total of £19,000, and even that 
was a surprise to some people. How 
did he get through it all? 

Firstly, he gave it away in hand- 
fuls. Secondly, he was a wildly un- 
successful gambler, on the Stock 
Exchange and at Monte Carlo; also 
he got in with dangerous financial 
fly-by-nights like Jimmy White, who 
died owing him thousands. Thirdly, 
his domestic life was unsettled. 
Finally, his training adventures were 
almost entirely disastrous. 

But however heavy the going, the 
little man remained, apart from out- 
bursts of quick temper, for which 
he was always sorry, friendly and 
cheerful as a leprechaun. 


OO 
MOTHER’S life is not a happy one. She is torn between 
the fear that some designing female will carry off her 
son and that no designing male will do the same for her 


daughter. 














































































The bones of Cornelius Magrath, “ the Irish giant”, are 


used to demonstrate a rare disease at the Anatomy School 
in Trinity College 


The Giant’s Bones are 
Not on View 


RUSHWORTH FOGG 


ry.ourists daily pester Edward 
Kermode for a glimpse of the 
Irish Giant. A Dublin guide-book 
says that the skeleton of eight-foot- 
tail Cornelius Magrath is on view to 
the public at Trinity College School 
of Anatomy. 

He isn’t. Edward Kermode, the 
caretaker, has for thirty years been 
telling the inquisitive that he can 
only admit “doctors and suchlike ”. 
Half-crowns and dollar bills alike 
fail to alter his policy of courteous 
refusal. 

“You see,” he told me, when I 
looked in, hopeful of seeing the 
Giant. “I can’t let people go 
through the room where dissec- 
tions are carried out. The university 
isn’t a show place.” 


»” 


ORNELIUS was born in Tipperary 

and died in Dublin, at the age of 
twenty-four, in the year 1760. He 
had toured round Britain and the 
Continent with a circus. The cir- 
cus’s claim that he was eight feet tall 
was by way of being an exaggera- 
tion. Judging from his skeleton (I 
got a look at it on the strength of an 
imaginary Ph.D.), he wasn’t more 
ther seven feet two inches. 

When the Trinity College anatomy 
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professor heard of the Giant’s death, 
he wanted the remains for study. 

So he called the students together, 
and “warned” them that it would 
be most unwise to steal the body. 

It wasn’t exactly illegal to do so, 
said he, but if they took the clothes 
—even a single stocking—that would 
be robbing the heirs, and they might 
be hanged for it, which would be 
inconvenient. 


students took the hint (if that’s 

the right word) and the body. 

They went to the wake, plied the 

mowsrners with whiskey, laced with 

opium, and, when the family was 

asleep, stripped the corpse naked 
and carried it to the college. 

Cornelius’s skeleton is today used 
by Trinity professors to demonstrate 
the rare disease, acromegaly, that 
made Cornelius grow so. 

But 18th-century keepers, less 
scrupulous than Mr. Kermode, used 
to make money showing him to visi- 
tors. They'd make him grow by 
putting pads between the bones of 
the spine (these were taken out in 
the 1890’s). After telling his history, 
the keepers would get guffaws from 
visitors by making the giant dance 
on the end of a rope. 
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THE HOME THAT TIME FORGOT 


RUTH LOUISE JOHNSON 


N a century-old house, on Locust 

Street, in St. Louis, the dining- 

table is set just as it was on the 
night in 1873 when President Grant 
dined there. The dinner service, im- 
ported from France for that occasion 
for the princely sum of 750 dollars, 
is of gilded porcelain, with wide 
fuchsia borders. The room is fur- 
nished in elaborate hand-carved bog 
oak, believed to have been brought 
from Ireland, 

For almost half a century this was 
a house of mystery, where no visitor 
was seen to enter. One after another, 
the neighbouring houses were torn 
down to make way for business 
establishments. Passers-by, never 
dreaming of the magnificence within, 
must have wondered about this 
house, always closed and aloof. But 
not until the death of two millionaire 
recluse brothers did its story become 


known. 


‘Tus three-storey house, built in 

1851, was originally the home of 
Robert Campbell, who, coming to St. 
Louis from Ireland in 1824, became 
an explorer of the Far West, develop- 
ing a fur trade that rivalled that of 
John Jacob Astor. 

Robert Campbell died in 1879; his 
wife, three years later. Of their three 
sons, none married, James, who had 
studied at Yale University, died in 
1890. The other two, Hugh and 
Hazlett, stayed in the home but with- 
drew from the world, 

For over forty years the two 
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brothers lived alone, except for ser- 
vants who took care of the house. 
Hazlett was a helpless invalid, and 
he and his brother were visited only 
by physicians and the family lawyer. 
In this house nothing was changed, 
nothing ever thrown away. 

Hugh died in 1931, leaving the fur- 
nishings of the house to a cousin, 
with the proviso that they were not 
to be disturbed as long as his invalid 
brother lived. The house was willed 
to Yale University under the same 
conditions. When Hazlett died, in 
1938, he left an estate of almost 
2,000,000 dollars which was claimed 
by nearly 2,000 heirs. 


CIVIC group visiting the home 
found it was like stepping back 
across the threshold into the golden 
fifties of the Victorian Age. In the 
drawing-room stood the _ square, 
carved rosewood piano where Mrs. 
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Campbell had played the “new” 
Strauss waltzes. 

Elaborate brass and bronze gas 
chandeliers, imported from France, 
hung from the ceilings. The huge 
French mirrors, with massive gilt 
frames, reached from floor to ceiling. 
The cornices were of gold-leaf; 
Brussels lace curtains, unworn, hung 
to the floor, and the damask uphol- 
stery on the rosewood chairs was 
unfaded. 


E feet of the visitors sank into 

the deep-piled red velvet carpets. 
Outside the front windows was the 
iron balcony where President Grant 
had spoken to the crowd in the 
street. 

Visitors were reluctant to see this 
home destroyed and its possessions 
scattered to the winds, for they be- 
lieved that almost no other houses 
ef that period had survived intact. A 
civic committee was organised to raise 
funds to purchase the house as well 
as the furnishings when they were 
sold at auction, as had been ordered 


by the heirs. Yale University 
announced that it would sell the 
home to the committee, for a 


museum, for 10,000 dollars. 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED citizens began a 
hasty effort to raise money, and 
contributions began pouring in. 

When the auction opened, how- 
ever, some bidders ran the prices up 
above what the committee had hoped 
to pay. But on the second day of the 
sale there was an unexpected change 
in attitude. 

Buyers stood aside to let the com- 
mittee bid for what it wanted. One 
woman bought the entire contents of 
the drawing room and presented her 
purchase to the committee. Before 
the day ended all the necessary fur- 
nishings had been acquired. 

But that was in 1941, and because 
of war and high taxes no more money 
was forthcoming with which to buy 
the house. Then two years later, Stix, 
Baer and Fuller Dry Goods Com- 
pany, as part of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration, purchased the home 
from Yale University and presented 
it to the people of St. Louis. 

The home was dedicated as a 
museum depicting the magnificence 
of the Victorian Age—a magnificence 
exemplified by a favourite display: 
the American Beauty silk which Mrs 
Campbell wore at the dinner for 
President Grant. 


IR JOHN Lavery, the famous painter, was asked what he 
mixed his colours with in order to produce such wonder- 


ful effects. 


“With brains,” he replied. 


FTER his retirement, financier Andrew Carnegie was 

asked which facet of industry he considered most im- 
portant—capital, labour or brains. 

“Well,” he replied, “I think Ill let you answer that 
question yourself. Which is the most important leg of a 


three-legged stool?” 
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Ireland’s worst railway accident 


The Tragedy of the 


Runaway Train 


ie Ee % Be 


ryxvue Armagh collision caused 
| greater loss of life than any rail- 

way accident in these islands 
up to that time, the Tay Bridge 
disaster not excepted. 

The train was a special excursion 
for school children. It was run on 
June 12, 1889, from Armagh to War- 
renpoint. 

The Newry and Armagh line, ab- 
sorbed by the Great Northern in 
1879, had its station at Armagh. The 
railway climbed on _ gradients of 
I in 75 and 1 in 82 for three miles 
to Dobbins Bridge. This single line 
was worked by staff and ticket, but 
not on the absolute block system, 
trains being despatched at a ten- 
minute time interval, or twenty 
minutes for a passenger train follow- 
ing a goods. 


‘Tuomas McGratu, a driver with 

little experience of the Newry 
road, was sent from Dundalk to 
Armagh with a four-coupled engine 
to work the excursion. Knowing the 
gradients he had to face, he was dis- 
concerted when called on to haul a 
train of fifteen vehicles packed with 
940 passengers. 

He told John Foster, the Armagh 
stationmaster, that, according to in- 
structions given to him at Dundalk, 


his maximum load would be thirteen 
vehicles. If he was to take more he 
must have pilot assistance over the 
bank. 

“I did not write those instruc- 
tions for you,” Foster replied. 

“No,” said McGrath. “Mr. 
Cowan (the Superintendent) did.” 

Foster retorted: “Any driver who 
comes here doesn’t grumble about 
taking an excursion train with him.” 

“ Why didn’t you send proper word 
to Dundalk?” the driver asked. 
“Then I’d have a proper six-coupled 
engine with me.” 

McGrath returned in high dudgeon 
to his footplate. 


FEW moments later, Superinten- 

dent Cowan’s chief clerk, James 
Elliot, who was in charge of the 
running of the excursion, joined 
McGrath on the footplate. He sug- 
gested that, in default of a pilot, 
Patrick Murphy, who was in charge 
of the regular train which was due to 
follow the excursion at 10.30 a.m., 
should provide banking assistance in 
the rear. 

But McGrath, still nettled by the 
stationmaster’s remarks, refused the 
offer, and a few moments later, with 
steam roaring from the safety valves 
and his reversing lever in full for- 
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ward gear, he opened his regulator 
and put his engine on the bank. 


ALTHOUGH the rail was dry and his 

engine steaming well, McGrath 
gradually lost speed on the long 
gradient. They were within sight of 
the summit at Dobbins Bridge when 
the labouring locomotive finally 
stalled. Ir was a case of so near and 
yet so far, for there was 125 Ib. of 
steam on the gauge, only 5 lb. below 
the full working pressure, and 
McGrath knew that it was hopeless 
to attempt to restart. 

McGrath and Elliot (who travelled 
on the engine) debated the situation. 
There were two alternatives. Either 
they would protect the train in the 
rear and then wait for Murphy to 
arrive with the lightly-loaded regu- 
lar train to push them over the sum- 
mit, or they could divide the train 
(although this would have been an 
irregular practice). 

The first course would not only 
have been the simpler and safer, but 
would also have involved less delay 
to both trains. Yet Elliot decided to 
divide, and McGrath agreed. It was 
a fatal decision. 

Elliot asked a porter named Wil- 
liam Moorehead, who was acting 
as guard in the front van, how 
many carriages he thought the siding 
at Hamilton’s Bawn (the first station 
over the summit) would hold. 

Moorehead replied that it was 
already partly filled with wagons, but 
that it should take five. After the 
leading five carriages had been 
shunted there, the engine could re- 
turn for the rest of the train. 

Elliot instructed Moorehead to un- 
couple between the fifth and sixth 
Carriages, 


THe excursion train was fitted with 

a vacuum brake of the non-auto- 
matic type; the vacuum applied 1 
brake and the admission of air to 1 
train pipe released it. This meant 
that as soon as a flexible brake pi; 
was disconnected, the brakes would 
cease to function. The men in charge 
of the train knew this. 

Thomas Henry, the rear guard, was 
wedged in his brake compartment 
with 15 passengers when Elliot ran 
down the train to tell them what they 
were about to do. Elliot ordered Henry 
to screw his hand-brake down hard 
and then to come down and scotch 
some of the wheels with stones. 

By giving such an order, Elliot dis- 
regarded the company’s rule which 
stated: “With a heavy train the 
guard must not leave his van until 
perfectly satisfied that his break will 
hold the train securely. . . .” 

Moorehead, having placed stones 
under the wheels of the sixth car- 
riage, proceeded to uncouple, undo- 
ing the screw coupling to its full 
extent, so that he could do so with- 
out calling upon McGrath to ease 
back. No sooner had he lifted the 
link off the hook, than McGrath did 
ease back. It was not much, but it 
was enough. 


Wit a lurch and a crunch the 

coach wheels rode over the stones 
and the long, crowded train began 
slowly to move back down the 
gradient. 

Henry leaped back into his crowded 
van. Urged on by Elliot, who was 
standing on the step, he attempted, 
with the assistance of two passengers, 
to get another turn on the hand- 
brake. The brake would not ho!d. 
The van wheels continued to revolve. 
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major railway 
disaster occurred in 1853 at 
| Straffan, on the Cork—Dublin 
main line. 
A passenger train from Cork 
| broke down; the crew neglected, 
until too late, to protect the train 
in the rear, and a following 
freight train crashed into the 
back of it, causing sixteen deaths, 
—L. T. C. Rott. 








Elliot leaped off the step crying: 
“Oh, my God, we will all be killed,” 
and rushed forward. “ My God,” he 
shouted to McGrath, “ what did you 
come back against the carriages for?” 

McGrath was now setting back on 
Moorehead’s instructions, and Moor- 
head was vainly trying to re-couple 
the two portions of the train. Twice 
he managed to get the link raised 
ready to drop over the drawhook of 
the sixth coach; twice at the critical 
moment he tripped and fell over 
old rails lying by the lineside. 

No one thought of lifting one of 
these rails and thrusting it threugh 
a wheel as a sprag. Instead they 
stumbled along, making futile efforts 
to stop the runaways by putting more 
stones from the ballast under the 
wheels. They slipped aside or were 
crushed to powder. The runaways 
rapidly gathered speed and soon out- 
paced their pursuers. 

“We went so fast,” said Henry, 
“that we could not see the hedges 
as we passed.” 

To prevent unauthorised entry, as 
the company phrased it, all the com- 
partment doors had been locked be- 
fore the train left Armagh. Except 
for those in the van with Henry, not 
a soul could escape from the train. 


WHILE these events were taking 

place at the top of the bank, 
Patrick Murphy had left Armagh 
with the regular train. With only a 
horse-box, two vans and _ three 
coaches on his drawbar, he was forg- 
ing up the gradient at thirty miles 
an hour. 

They were approaching a point 
one and a half miles from Dobbins 
Bridge when Murphy’s fireman sud- 
denly yelled: “ Hold! Hold! Hold!” 

Rocking down the track towards 
them at frightful speed came the car- 
riages of the excursion. The leading 
van was empty. Its occupants had 
already jumped for their lives. 

As soon as his fireman shouted, 
Murphy shut off steam and applied 
the vacuum brake, so that at che 
moment of impact his speed was re- 
duced to five miles an hour. 

In the terrific collision the first 
three vehicles were destroyed, their 
shattered, twisted fragments being 
scattered down the forty-foot em- 
bankment, while those behind them 
piled in crazy confusion, some on the 
metals and some on the steep em- 
bankment sides. 

The locomotive fell over on to its 
side, but its following train broke 
away and began to run back towards 
Armagh in two portions—first the 
three coaches and two vans, and 
then, some distance behind, the 
horse-box and the engine tender. 


guard managed to pull up the 

first portion on his screw brake a 
quarter of a mile farther down the 
bank, and a second collision might 
have followed but for a lucky chance. 
As the tender broke away from his 
engine, Patrick Murphy contrived 
to cling to the coal plate. Dazed and 
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shocked after his terrible experience, 
he managed to scramble to his feet 
and screw down the tender brake. 
By doing so he stopped the tender 
and horse-box three carriage-lengths 
short of his train. 

Eighty lives were lost in this 
catastrophe, many of the casualties 
being children, and the roll of those 
seriously injured was equally high. 


E Board of Trade _ inspector, 

Major-General Hutchinson, carried 
out experiments on the Armagh in- 
cline with a train of similar composi- 
tion and weight drawn by the same 
engine. The engine was able to lift 
the train over the summit without 
undue difficulty, and a van of the 
same type as Henry’s was capable of 


holding a train of nine loaded 
vehicles on the gradient. 
He therefore found McGrath’s 


failure to get the train over the sum- 
mit and Henry’s inability to stop the 
runaways inexplicable. 

He could only assume that in 
McGrath’s case the failure was due 
to inexperience and that the screw 
brake in Henry’s van was either not 
in proper working order or had been 
tampered with by passengers. 


a 
2 


Nevertheless, in fairness to 
McGrath, the inspector pointed out 
that such a load on such a gradient 
was approximately equal to the maxi- 
mum drawbar pull which a locomo- 
tive of this class could exert, and he 
criticised the campany for assigning 
to their locomotives duties so near 
the limit of their capacity. 

He also criticised the shed fore- 


man at Dundalk who had allotted 
such a difficult duty to a driver ’ 
so little experience of the Armagh 


and Newry line. 

But the heaviest share of responsi- 
bility, he went on, must rest with 
James Elliot, who was in charge of 
the train and who authorised 
rash procedure in disregard of the 
company’s working rules. 


such 


BEFORE the year was out a Bill was 
passed making continuous auto- 
matic brakes and absolute block 
working compulsory on all railways. 
The Armagh disaster represents a 
significant milestone in railway his- 
tory. For in those shattered coaches 
of the excursion train the happy-go- 
lucky days of railway working carne 
to an end and the modern phase of 
railway working began. 
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TOURIST spending the night in a small town in the 
North of Ireland joined a group of men standing at a 
street corner. After several vain attempts to start a conver- 
sation, he finally asked: “Is there a law against talking in 


this town?” 


“No law against it,” answered one of the locals, “ but 
there’s an understanding that no one’s to speak unless he’s 
sure he can improve on silence.” 


JF your wife wants to learn to drive don’t stand in her way. 
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THE PINK JUG 


ANNE 


fYNHE key turned in the lock! and 
] the sound of the door opening 

and closing came to her. She 
leaned across the banister. 

“Joe, is that you, Joe? There’s a 
letter for you on the mantelpiece— 
behind the pink jug.” 

She finished piling the clothes in 
the hot press, reassured herself that 
there was no sound of unrest from 
the baby, and hurried downstairs, 
anxious to hear about the letter. 

Funny—an English postmark. Joe 
knew no one over there except his 
Aunt Mary. And it certainly wasn’t 
from her. She wouldn’t type the en- 


velope. 


HE looked up at her when she came 
to the door; then looked down at 
the letter again. 
“Glory be,” he said, and then: 
“The Lord have mercy on her.” 
Sheila Wilson held out her hand 
for the letter, but she still looked at 
him 


“Your Aunt Mary,” she said. 
“She’s dead?” 

He nodded assent, but she had 
already started reading at “ Dear 
Sir ”. 


The words in the second para- 
graph clutched at her heart. She read 
them again. £500, They were to get 
£so0o—her and Joe and little Jimmy 
upstairs. Her voice was sober. 


Reprinted jrom Vexilla Regis 


CLARE 


“It’s wrong to feel happy, I sup- 
pose, but it’s not because the old 
lady is gone—may she rest in peace 
—it’s just that I'd be queer if I 
wasn’t glad about the money. What’ll 
we do with it, Joe? Put it off the 


mortgage?” 

“No, no, we won’t do that, any- 
way.” 

“What, then—a business of our 


own maybe—a shop?” 

“No, no. We'll leave it, Sheila. 
We'll think it over. . , . The poor 
oul’ thing. I didn’t think she had a 
ha’penny. I couldn’t think of 
anything at the moment, anyway. 
That bloomin’ efficiency expert was 
at me again today. If I flicked me 
wrists to the left he said itd take 
less time. Less time to flick your 
wrists to the left than the right. I 
ask ye! An’ he gettin’ a thousand odd 
a year for that bit of advice. But not 
yours truly, Joe Wilson. He gets 
eight smackers a week for workin’ 
like a navvy.” 


SHE had made the tea and sat down 
opposite him at the table. She 
knew what was coming. But it was a 
wife’s duty to sympathise. And Joe 
was a good man. So she listened and 
nodded sympathetically at the fami- 
liar words and phrases. 
“Capitalists, bloomin’ capitalists; 
squeezin’ the last ounce out of a man. 
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So that they can move off in their 
*Chevs’. A new one Mr. Efficiency 
Expert Burke has. An automatic 
lighter for cigarettes inside. Cost over 
a thousand, the fellows in the job 
said. A match, of course, is good 
enough for Joe Wilson but it has to be 
an automatic car lighter for a fellow 
whose brain storm will revolutionise 
the bread trade—to flick your wrists 
to the left instead of the right! Won- 
derful !” 

She heard the words without lis- 
tening, but her mind dwelt pleasantly 
on the £500, her conscience jolting 
her slightly now and then at being 
so happy about it. For Aunt Mary 
had been a decent sort. There was 
no doubt about that. 





[™ was the night of the meeting of 

the Workers’ Panel and the Em- 
ployers’ Representatives of the Con- 
fectionery and Allied Trades, North- 
West Branch. Joe Wilson was Secre- 
tary to the Panel and his opposite 
number across the table was Mr. 
Matthew Burke, Efficiency Expert 
and Adviser to the Bakery, Confec- 
tionery and Allied Trades. 

Joe jabbed viciously with a cheap 
fountain-pen into the pad in front of 
him. At a nod from the Chair he 
read out the memorandum. The 
meeting had begun. 

It was an ill-fated meeting from 
the start. It appeared to take the 
form of a two-man bout between the 
Secretary of the Union and the Effi- 
ciency Expert of the trade. Cries of 
“Chair, Chair!” were of little avail. 
The forms of address, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Burke, became Wilson and 
Burke. In the final stages highly de- 
scriptive adjectives were prefixed to 
the name Burke. The pace was hot 


and furious. Words and more words 
flew across the table. 

“Workers who expect all and are 
prepared to give nothing.” 

“Fair work for a fair wage.” 


“Sweated labour and the boss 
mentality.” 
“You sound like a disciple of 


Marx, Mr. Wilson.” 

“I’m not, but I can tell you one 
thing—you wouldn’t get away with 
this kind of thing in Russia.” 

“ Mr. Wilson, please. Recall your- 
self. You are doing more harm to 
your cause than good.” 

“The firm made a million last 
year. Isn’t that enough for the firm? 
Production rates were never higher. 
Remember, we’re skilled men. We 
went on strike before an’ we can do 
it again.” 

“ Mr. Wilson, please restrain your- 
self.” 

But Mr. Joseph Wilson was not 
in the mood for restraint. He was 
the underdog; the serf; the badly- 
paid slave; the unwilling maker of 
wealth for the men across the table 
from him. He was downtrodden, 
underprivileged, overworked. He 
would queue patiently outside in the 
rain for a bus so that they could 
glide home in their fine cars. He 
threw his pen down, stood to his feet 
and, thumping the table, threw his 
last bolt at them. 

“You can keep your fizzin’ job 
Get some other fool to make money 
for you. Fifteen years is enough for 
me. I’m through.” 

The door banged behind him and 
workers and directors alike drew out 
handkerchiefs of varying degrees of 
whiteness and mopped the drops of 
sweat occasioned by the departed 
revolutionary. 
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It was a good meeting from then 
on, from the Panel’s point of view. 
The majority of the workers’ de- 
mands were met. 


§o° Joe Wilson bought his shop. It 
' was small, very small—a one- 
windowed premises with one long 
counter and a little room at the back. 


He put his ovens there and worked- 


an eighty-hour week. He would come 
home, have his meal and throw him- 
self with exhaustion on the bed. He 
had never worked so hard before. 
He worked too hard by any standard. 
But his cakes began to sell. 

It was a big day for him the day 
he went to the union headquarters 
for a man to help him out. Paddy 
Brannigan they sent him. A good 
baker if ever there was one. So he 
put Paddy on the ovens and went on 
the road himself. 

It was hard, meeting Paddy’s 
wages and keeping the home going, 
but he knew the business could be 
expanded and that Paddy could be 
left in charge. The orders were 
slower than he had expected. 

His house went on full rates that 
year and the rate demand was in. So 
was the bill for electricity. That 
would have to be met, or they would 
be cut off. There were minor bills, 
too. He considered stopping the pre- 
miums on his life assurance policy. 
But Sheila would not hear of that. 

It was at this stage, too, that the 
union won their fight for an in- 
creased wage. Fifteen shillings per 
week. It was phenomenal. It would 
have raised the heart of Joe Wilson, 
Secretary to the N.-W. Branch of the 
Union. But to Joe Wilson, employer, 
it was the straw that broke the 
camel’s back, 


THE PINK JUG gI 


Paddy Brannigan got his notice on 
Friday; and on the following Mon- 
day a non-unicn man pushed the 
loaves and pastries into the Wilson 
ovens. 


Tuincs looked up after that. The 
orders rolled in. Joe employed a 
second man, also non-union . . . and 
a third. Two overalled juveniles, 
aged fourteen and fourteen and a 
half, respectively, served behind the 
long counter. 
. The bakery moved to a finer pre- 
mises. The Wilson family moved to 
a bigger house. Sheila Wilson wore 
a magnificent fur coat. Jimmy Wil- 
con went to the “best” school. Joe 
Wilson drove a Chevrolet. 

But there were whispers round the 
town. The men’s hours in the bake- 
house were excessive. The ventila- 
tion and cther amenities had been 
skimped to belie the elaborate shop 
front. The counter girls were 
wretchedly paid. Incidence of sick- 
mess meant instant dismissal. The 
branch shops spread all over the 
town followed the same pattern. 


OE slid his car to a standstill out- 

side one of the branches in a less 
fashionable district. Knuckles rapped 
on the glass from the kerbside. The 
eyes in several pasty faces peered in 
at him: the pastiness of a lifetime 
spent in a bakehouse; the faces of 
his contemporaries of old days 
Paddy Brannigan’s voice came slightly 
muffled to him. 

“ How’s the sweat shops, Joe?” 

His face reddened in spite of him- 
self. The jeering voice of Matt Kirby 
called out: 

“Boss Wilson—the man who pays 
a dyin’ wage.” 
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His foot released the clutch and 
the car moved on. Their laughter 
rang in his ears. He cursed beneath 
his breath. They could talk, these 
fellows. They had no idea what it 
cost, keeping a house like “ Green- 
fields ”; or a car like this. 


E reached home in bad humour. 

His wife met him in the hall. 

“The gardener’s foot is bad to- 
day, Joe. I’m going out to pick some 
plums.” 

“ Get rid of him, Sheila. What use 
is a footy gardener?” 


“ Get rid of him this week. There’s 
plenty of men down at the exchange 
with two good feet.” 

He walked past her up the thick 
carpeted stairs. She smoothed 
pure silk of her dress and put her 
beringed hand against the jamb of 
the door, bending her head to it. A 
sob shook her frame. Foolish tears, 
no doubt, so foolish. For she was 
crying for a pink jug on a cheap 
dresser. It had stood in a small house 
where three people had been happy. 
But they should be much happier 
here. It was a much finer house, And 





' 
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their jugs were cut glass. 
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To Galton the Credit ; 


EITHER William Herschel nor Edward Henry nor 
Alphonse Bertillon was responsible for the finger-print 
system now in use all over the world, but Francis Galton, 
who gives the facts in Memories of My Life. 
Bertillon was sceptical of the value of fingerprints and 
continued his system of bodily measurements for the 
identifications of criminals. Herschel used thumb-marks as 
a means of preventing personation, and showed Galton 
how he made the impressions. 
It took Galton seven years of strenuous labour to prove 
(1) that the pattern of a fingerprint remains constant 
throughout life; (2) that the variety of patterns is very 
great, and (3) that they could be classified. His Finger Print 
Directory was published in 1895. 
Edward Henry, an Irishman, learnt the process at 
Galton’s laboratory and introduced it into Bengal, then 
throughout India, then throughout the Cape. When in 1901 
Henry was appointed Assistant Commissioner in charge ; 
of the C.I.D., Galton’s system was adopted at Scotland : 
Yard, 1 
—HESKETH PEARSON in the Sunday Times. ; 


“But, Joe-——” 
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ARRIAGE is like any other job—much easier when you 
like your boss. 
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. . . And the tiger who boxed a man and went off in a huff 


Tradition: the Doctor’s 


Third Hand 


doctoring out East, plus 
eleven-and-a-half years of 
medical service in two world wars 
in eight countries, on five fronts), 
Dr. Charles Stewart Parnell Hamilton 
writes on the subject of medicine. 
During his vacations he pursued 
post-graduate clinic courses. at 
Dublin hospitals, and in his 
memoirs, East, West (Christopher 
Johnson, 15/-), he says:— 


\ yirH a record of thirty years’ 


Dublin hospitals have a special 
fascination for those like myself 
who love the atmosphere of tradi- 
tion ... I fear many of these old 
institutions are sadly out of date 
as far as structural conditions are 
concerned ... 

One looks at the surgeons’ work 
and their up-to-date methods; 
then, whilst watching them 
operate, one’s attention wanders to 
their queer operation theatres; 
some completely out-of-date, others 
heroically patched up. It proved a 
good man can work almost any- 
where. 


HE reflects that the medically up-to- 
date hospitals in such countries 
as Norway, Sweden, Canada and the 
U.S.A. lack ome great asset— 
Tradition : — 
That great gift to our profes- 


none more so than to the great 
Dublin medical teachers. Those 
great men walked through the 
same wards, some even operated in 
the same operation theatres as are 
now in use. 

They sat in dim, ill-lit and badly 
ventilated out-patient departments, 
teaching, demonstrating, working 
with zeal, producing from their 
pockets much-fingered notes which 
contain the knowledge which they 
gave to future generations of 
medical men and women; those 
notes which have made it possible 
for countries like the U.S.A., 
Canada, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia to found their own great 
modern clinics. 


He values greatly yet another feature 
of Dublin hospitals :— 


The personal bond of affection 
between the medical and nursing 
staff and their patients is especially 
grand to watch. Enchanting above 
all is the way they handle the 
child patients. I will never forget 
a very senior physician at one of 
the children’s hospitals greeting 
his poor wee patient with a smile, 
a pat and that wonderful introduc- 
tory phrase: “ Well, and how is 
my pet?” 


HE oldest Dublin hospital is 
Mercer’s which, as far back as 


sion, the ghosts of former giants in 1740, benefited from a lottery. Dr. 
the medical world to whom all Hamilton quotes two of the stand- 
countries owe so much, and to ing rules of this old foundation: — 
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For the Love of Bike! 


MY grandfather, the late Cornelius Redmond, my mother’s father, 
was Mayor of Waterford and founder of the Waterford News in 
the ’eighties. 

The Waterford News was an advanced Nationalist paper and the 
editors were always in conflict with the Government of the time. My 
grandfather and uncle spent various periods in jail owing to their 
refusal to furnish the authorities with the names of anonymous 
writers on political subjects. 

On one occasion there was an amusing sequel to my uncle’s 
imprisonment, A cycle race from Waterford to Tramore was due 
to take place a day before my uncle’s term of imprisonment expired. 
However, the governor of the jail, a sportsman himself, allowed his 
prisoner out—I suppose on ticket-of-leave—a day earlier to enable 












him to take part in the race. 


good form that he won the race. 
SAL LS 


“Nurses are directed to change 
the bed sheets every month, or 
oftener if necessary. 

“The Steward is directed to 
read every Sunday a chapter of 
“The Whole Duty of Man’ to 
patients.” 

Dr. R. Graves, physician at the 
Meath Hospital from 1821 to 1843, 
introduced the _ stethoscope to 
Ireland. One of the “ Meath” doc- 
tors, Sir Henry Marsh, used to ride 
in to the city every morning from 
the Dublin mountains. One morn- 
ing :— 

The new wooden stethoscope 
was hanging out of his pocket and 
a passer-by shouted to him: “ Mr. 
Postman, Mr. Postman, you will 
lose your horn if you don’t take 
care. It’s joggling from your 
pocket.” 


Or East, Dr. Hamilton found life 

very different. When he and his 
wife arrived at Jhansi (in 1923), they 
set about looking for servants for 
their new household. Several appli- 


A tremendous reception was accorded the political jailbird, and 
it so happened that (due to this reception, I suppose) he felt in such 





—Dr. C. S. P. HAMILTON. 
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cants appeared, bearing testimonials, 
of which the following are typical : — 


“He has been with me six 
weeks—watch him and _ watch 
yourself.” 

“He has been with me two 
years as a night chowkidar (watch- 
man). Unlike his master he does 
not suffer from insomnia but an 
occasional yell keeps him going. 
Good luck to him.” 


While practising on a large tea 
estate in Assam, Dr. Hamilton came 
across many addicts to opium and 
ganga (Indian hemp):— 


The ganga-eater has a peculiar 
facial expression, small, jolly eyes, 
and a carefree front to the world, 
with a peculiar light gait, walking 
more on his toes than heels. The 
opium addict is very different: he 
has rather a happy but subdued 
countenance, pin-point pupils and 
a sparkling, whimsical expression 
when spoken to; he is often lack- 
ing in touch and pain sensation in 
his skin; he is ready to work hard 
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and has an accentuated sense of 
humour which comes out not so 
much as a spontaneous outburst, 
but during conversation. 


F opium is suddenly withdrawn 
from its addicts, the consequences 


re bad. In the brief interval be- 


tween the governmental closure of 
opium shops in 1944 and the com- 


I 


letion of a plan to smuggle in 
illicit supplies, a crisis occurred 


among the addicts and Dr. Harnilton 
was called in by a worried estate 
manager :— 


Sudden withdrawal of opium 
had caused a frightful clinical 
complication amongst these people. 
They all went down with acute 
gastroenteritis—this condition, to- 
gether with their mental depres- 
sion, was most distressing to watch 
and difficult to cope with. 

However, small doses of opium 
medication for their intestinal 
trouble, plus a great deal of 
psychological handling by the 
garden doctor, gradually pulled 
them together. 


This epidemic stopped suddenly, 


strangely enough, just about the time 


the smuggled supplies arrived from 
across the border. 


As resident medical officer for a 


large area in India, Dr. Hamilton 
had to treat many cases of animal 
mauling. Tom Puss, a tiger, was a 


particular offender. The man-eater, 
Dr. Hamilton telis us: — 


‘ is nearly always an animal 

suffering from a physical disability 
‘ which prevents the beast from 

hunting down and killing his 
normal jungle game. . . . Strange 
as it may seem, a m2n-eater is 
nearly always a coward and seldom 
attacks a party of men, but waits 
to choose his victim from either 
the last of a line of people, when 
they are walking in single file on 

a narrow path, or a lonely worker 

in the jungle. 

Once, Dr. Hamilton was sum- 
moned to attend a man who had 
been mauled by a tiger: — 

I went down in the jeep and on 
arrival at the village found an 
excited mass of humanity, from 
whom I learned that a man went 
down to a stream to wash and, 
whilst he was there, a tiger came 
along to drink. Apparently the 
beast was peeved at finding a 
stranger near his private drinking 
place and forthwith boxed him 
severely, then went off in a huff. 
This animal was not a man-eater, 
only a cross old fellow. 

Dr. Hamilton is now living in re- 
tirement at Glenageary, Dublin. He 
was an organising secretary of the 
sixth International Congress of 
Catholic Doctors, which met in 
Dublin in June, 1954. 


Some people who say “ Our Father” on Sunday go around 
the rest of the week acting like orphans. 


PENNY for your thoughts.” 


“It'll help! I am wishing I had the income my wife 
hopes the neighbours think I have.” 


# 


1E next (December) issue of THE Ir1sH DiGest will be published on 


Thursday, November 24th. 
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FAIRY 
TALES 


retold by 
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SINEAD 
de VALERA 
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of folk 
different,’’ both 
in subject matter and treatment 
child of 8 or 
thoroughly enjoy these lovely tales 
which have such titles as: The 
Well at the World’s End; The 
Wig and the Wag ; 


Princess, etc. 


The Mrs. 


Valera, heard many of these stories 


This charming collection 
and fairy tales is “ 


Every over will 


The Disguised 


author, Eamon de 
from her mother, told in the manner 


of the old Irish story tellers. 
Others she has woven from ageless 


Irish legends 


Eileen Coghlan has drawn an 
exquisite full-page picture for each 
story and the book is exceptional 


value at 3.6d. 


your book Sé lle r or 
publishers, C. }. Fallon 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 


From from the 


Limited 
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Buying a 
portable 
typewriter ? 





Make it a sound investment. 
Get a Remington ‘Quiet-riter’ 


the world’s most efficient 
portable with every modern 
refinement. For business or 
personal typing there is no 
other portable that can match 
the ‘Quiet-riter’ for ease and 
speed of typing and clear, 
crisp, distinctive printwork. 
The ‘Quiet-riter’ gives you 
everything you could wish for 
ina portable. See it for your- 
self. You'll like it. Attractive 
h.p. terms. 


Ffemington 
portable TYPEWRITERS 


The Reminxton Typewriter Co. Ltd 
Remington House. 29-30 Partiament 
Street. Dublin. and 6 luckey St. Cork. 
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Our Postbag 





Ceitic Cross An Australian reader asks what 
is the origin of the Celtic Cross. We were thinking 
of referring the question to the National Library 
when we happened to look through our files 
and there was the answer given, with quoted 
authorit by Mary Josephine O'Rourke, of 
y808 Palou Avenue, San Francisco ! 

It would appear that the Celtic Cross may be 
of Divine origin. It is said to have been given to 


Ireland in the church of St. Attracta, at Boyle, 
d g the time of St. Patrick. The church was 
then a new building, not fully furnished, and 
when Patrick began saying Mass no paten was 


at hand. St. Attracta told Patrick to proceed and 
that God would provide the missing paten 

s St. Attracta bent her head in prayer, a 
g n dise appeared, resting on her shoulder. 
It was incised with a cross wrought within a 
‘ When St. Attracta placed it reverently 
on the altar, Patrick took it in his hands and said : 


It ear that the Lord God has listened 
to tl prayer, and it is evident that the image 
“ h this paten bears must be preserved, because 
it given thee from on high. ‘This holy cross 
st receive its name from thee, and the Irish 
st i it in veneration, as thou hast surpassed 
s thers in sanctity. And now we consecrate 


it t konour of God, who hath sent it to us, 
me be ever glorified.”’ [The incident 


is chronicled in the Book of Armagh.]} 


LEAR? ; IRtsH It would seem that quite a 
number of Irtsa Dicest readers abroad would 
! to learn the Irish language (There are 


my fluent speakers of Gaelic in the 


s not easy, of course, to learn any lan- 

guage from a book, but we have given some 
rmation to Mr. David Barry of 1631 Gorsuch 
Avenue taltimore, which may be of value to 


O’Growney’s Simple Lessons in Irish, Part I, 
is still a good aid to beginners, but to get the true 
las you must hear Irish spoken If you can 
pick up Radio Eireann on your radio set, that’s 

e best way to hear Irish; but there are talks 
and lessons on records which can also be very 
elpful. From the Linguaphone Institute, 207-209 
Regent Street, London, W.1., you can obtain 
yuite an excellent recorded series of lessons in 
Irish. 


Bieta CeRTIFICATES: American readers some- 
times have difficulty in obtaining the birth certi- 
ficates of Irish-born relatives now living in the 
States. Mrs. John J. Ryan, of 443 Weeden Street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, is one of the readers 
who asks for information on this matter 

You should write first to the Registry of Births, 
Custom House, Dublin Certificates for people 
born before 1900 may not always be available 
People, particularly country people, often did 
not bother about official registration—they were 
content with the baptismal certificate le 
believe, however, that baptismal records are not 
complete in some parishes, especially those going 
back before 18s0 The parish priest, however, 
is always willing to help, and if the information 
you require is available he will gladly send it 
to you. 


Have You Read 
These Books ? 


Beware of Africans, by Reginald 
Reynolds The author says his 
journey through Africa was “‘a 

pilgrimage in search of hope.”” He 

warns that without racial unity 

Africa will not emerge from the 

present turmoil. (Jarrolds. 18, -.) 


The Bishop's Bonfire, by Sean O'Casey. 
This three-act play was first 
produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, on February 28, 1955. 
(Macmillan. 8 6.) 


The Lord Protector, by Robert S. Paul. 
The author sees Cromwell caught 
in the dilemma of being a democrat 
in religion and a compulsory 
autocrat in politics. (Letterworth 
Press. 35/-.) 


Genealogy For Beginners, by Arthur J. 
Willis. The complete genealogical 
guide. (Ernest Benn. 15 


The Story of Australia, by A. G. L. 
Shaw An excellent introduction 
for those who would understand 
Australia’s present position in world 
affairs. (Faber and Faber. 15/-.) 


The Wise Man from the West, by Vincent 
Cronin. The well-written stranger- 
than-fiction story of the Jesuit. 
Missionary in China, Matteo Ricci. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis. 18/-.) 


St. Patrick's College, Maynooth : Museum 
Souvenir Catalogue, 1955. An 
exhaustive list of the rare, interesting 
objects and _ literary treasures 
preserved in this ever-expanding 
museum. (10/-.) 


Some Phases Of Love, by P. D. Cummins. 
This book of poems more than 
maintains the high standard of 


The Defeated and One Is One. 


Theme the great need of the 
human heart for love. (Macmillan. 
8/6.) 
































“ The monthly treat that’s hard to beat!” 


‘THE CATHOLIC GEM 


OURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls S ’boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 
and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 
CLUB. 
@ “Every schoolgirl and schoolboy should have a copy .. . very 
brightly produced . . .admirable. . .charming. . ."—ZJrish Catholic. 


@ “ Makes a nice balance between the ordinary and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.” —ZJrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.” —Standard. 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccLeucH Street, GLascow, C.3. 


Obtainable from booksellers, newsagents or direct from the publishers 

























BOOKS ! BOOKS ! BOOKS ! 


An Gum 


has published almost 1,200 volumes on a wide variety of 
subjects. 













Fiction, Biography, Travel, Drama, Poetry, Religion, 
History, Music etc. Text-books and Reference Books 
for teachers and students Fairy Tales and I!lustrated 
Annuals for children. 


ST 


We suggest you visit our Bookshop. You will be surprised 
to see the number of interesting books in Irish which you 
probably never knew existed. 


* 
FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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IN SKYLINE 


. 
... the slim-to-round 
line of Autumn. { 


The gracefully, lazily 











adaptable line of Skyline 

courts high and low. 

Heels as high as 3” and as low as 
14”, since Skyline use the roomy, 
rounded shallow 
shell to give perfect 


fashion-fit. 


CONTOUR LOW 69/6 
Black suede. ambergiow 
aniline calf. cherry red 


Your length-size of Sky!ine 
is made in several widths. 


+ 
Clarks Fashion Footgauge 
by chooses your fit by measuring your 
S foot for length, width and girth. 


The fashion shoes in the 4-choice widths 


CLARKS, IRELAND LTD., DUNDALK 
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0! TSTANDING quality and value have made 
~* Ovaltine’ the world’s most popular food 
beverage—it stands in a class by itself 


@ ‘ Ovaltine ’ differs from other food beverages 
in its scientific composition and in the propor- 
tions of its constituents. Immediately soluble 
and easily assimilable, * Ovaltine’ provides 
instant food energy. 

@ The‘ Ovaltine ' Farms, originally established 
to control the quality of the malt, milk and 
eggs used, are still the guide in purchasing 
supplies. 

@ Only world-wide demand and exceptional 
manufacturing resources make ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
quality possible at such a low price. 

There is every reason why you should make 

delicious ‘ Ovaltine" your regular daytime and 

bedtime beverage. Try a cup today—and note the 
difference 


In three sizes : 4 lb, 1/8 ; 4b, 2/9; 1 bb alo 


OVALTINE 


The World's most popular Food Beverage 


PITIA 








OVALTINE These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious with a really 
distinctive flavour. Made from the finest ingredients, they 


BISCUITS come to you in sealed airtight packets to retain their oven- 


fresness. ‘Ovaltine’ Biscuits are ideal for al! occasions 
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